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The Spiritual Opportunit 


Mr. PASTOR: From now until Easter you will find the heart-soil of your con- 
gregation peculiarly susceptible to the spiritual appeal — perhaps more so than at 
any other period of the year. The next six or eight weeks may prove your year one Pe 
of rich fruit-bearing, or one of disappointing spiritual results. 


Gs 
The Lenten period begins on next Wednesday, February 25. You have no doubt 
already begun the preaching of sermons on the blessedness and opportunities of * 
spiritual living. You will preach many more in the next few weeks. In connection ing 
with this special effort in your church, we would suggest, as an excellent assistant, i 





The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON m! 


Consider what would be the result if two hundred members of your congregation, R 
during the next three months, should follow the reading, day by day, of this rare 
little book. Dr. Shannon, of Central Church, Chicago, recently told his radio NV 


audience about this book. Here is what he said: 
“‘Next to the Bible itself, of all devotional books I know, The Daily Altar comes first. The to 


choice of its subjects for the day, and the tlluminating comment; the passages of scripture; es 
the quotations from great literature; and last but not least, the wonderful prayers at the 





close—these features, so uniquely brought out, put The Daily Altar in a class by itself.” C 
R 
WHY NOT A BOOK TABLE FOR THIS SEASON? 
Hundreds of pastors interested in cultivating the reading of the right kind of V 
literature by their people have found a Book Table remarkably helpful. Why not 
adopt such a plan at this season in order that your congregation may be brought T 


in touch with The Daily Altar and other books of an inspirational character. 


What a Book Table Would Involve 


Besides making arrangements for the table itself, you should select one or 
two persons interested in books to have charge of the exhibit and to receive 
orders and take care of purchases of books. This is usually a simple matter. 


The Daily Altar is the Ideal Book for Lenten Use 


The regular price of The Daily Altar, in cloth binding, is $1.00 per copy, but we 
are making a special price of 75 cents per copy in lots of 25 or more. The leather 
edition sells at $2.50 per copy; in lots of 10 or more, at $2.00 per copy. Already 
many thousands of copies of this book have been placed in Christian homes the 
country over. 














(See next page for other suggested titles) 
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of the Pre-Easter Season 





. 
' Other Good Books for Pre-Easter Reading 
t 
2 Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion: Inge. The Assurance of Immortality: Fosdick. ($1.00) 
A book of an wperanl deasnaiee. Puen Ing, analy strongly The Meaning of Prayer: Fosdick. ($1.15) 
i i i is writ ’ re ed, rsona ° . * ; 
ee edie o beak of the Seast. . . P$1.00) The Meaning of Faith: Fosdick. ($1.35) 
The Meaning of Service: Fosdick. ($1.25) 
f The Word and the Work: Studdert Kennedy. Four religious classics, always in demand. 
Of G. A. Studdert Kennedy, who won fame at the front dur- ... : 
l ing the war as “Woodbine Willie,” and who made thousands The Call of the Christ: Willett. 
of friends by his visit to America last year—Dr. Paul Hutchin- Dr. Willett’s finest book. ($1.25) 
] son, of The Christian Century, says: “There is pay no be 
preacher alive who can better Studdert-Kennedy when it comes The Tender Pilgrims: Jones. 
to penetrating beneath the surface of men’s lives and beneath Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, in this deeply inspirational book 
the surface of religious truth and linking together what is to puts upon the hearts of parents oo oie ee ve in one 
be found in both hidden places. He could do it under fire in sponsibility for the little ones, whe are sithee sandler pilgrims.” 
epee BL, Bk WO Ry ye very S y school teacher should possess this little volume. \ 
to the Fourth Gospel, is a fascinating example of the unique ($0.80) 
ministry for our times this man is having.” ($1.00) 


The Supremacy of the Spiritual: By Herbert A. 


Pe _ Youtz. 
| Religious Perplexities: Jacks. The author holds that religion is something more than a 
A recent best seller among religious books. ($1.00) psychological “reaction.” ($1.75) 


Except Ye Be Born Again: By Philip Cabot. 


) ° : . 
Making a Personal Faith: McDowell. A big business man finds that being a Christian is all that 


sishop McDowell says of his purpose in this little volume: counts. A true twentieth century conversion. ($1.50) 
“I am not so anu ~ = the ~~ of = eit as 
to save the children of the fathers to a living faith of their 7 a . : 
own in troubled days when the faith of Jesus Christ is nec.  Fumdamental Ends of Life: By Rufus M. Jones. 
| essary as it has never been before.” ($1.00) Insists on the inner life of experience as the real dynamic of 
: the Christian religion. ($1.50) 
Christ the Truth: By Bishop William Temple. Use This Coupon if you Wish 


A book of solid spiritual values, with a ringing message for these times. ($2.50) 
Religion in the Thought of Today: By Carl S. Patton. 


Shows that modern scientific and philosophical thought are not enemies of, but 
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Please send the following books for Book 








are, indeed, friendly to, true religion. ($1.50) Table use (or for personal reading): 
Why I Believe in Religion: By Charles R. Brown. C and charge to my account, payable 60 days. 
A clear statement of the religious convictions of a modern man. ($1.50) O for which I enclose cash. 
oa : —___— copies The Daily Altar, cloth. 
The Vigil at the Cross: Goodwin. —_. copies The Daily Altar, leather. 
Prayers and meditations from the Cross. ($1.00) copies Personal Religion. 





copies Word and the Work. 

copies Religious Perplexities. 

copies Making a Personal Faith. 
copies Call of the Christ. 

copies Tender Pilgrims. 

—___. copies Supremacy of Spiritual. 
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The Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of Modern 
Thought: Snowden. 
Much new light is afforded in this fine work of Dr. Snowden. ($1.50) 


Must We Part With God?: Champness. 
An exceedingly earnest book by a man of both faith and scholarship. ($1.00) 











And there are dozens of other books which should 
be on your Book Table — Add other titles if you wish. 














DO THIS NOW! Send us your order (see accompanying coupon.) 
Select the books that will best fit your need. We will rush them 
to you in order that there may be no delay in your plans for 
A GREAT REVIVAL OF DEVOTIONAL LIVING IN YOUR 
CHURCH! 
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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons but little 

of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a spirit of selfishness 

and hatred that can lead only tochaos. Deeper-seeing minds can 
detect beneath this unprecedented confusion the tidal heart-beat of a new 
democracy whose ruling motive is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident hope 
of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done so. Even 
when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity into groups, 
the world’s great singers have persistently sounded the unifying note of 
love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these hymns 
of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the great hymns of 
Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. It is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church wnited in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians 
be drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united wor- 
ship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on the Threshold 
of the Lenten Season 


pions CREATOR, who dost order the cycle of 
the seasons so that nature herself solicits us with 
fresh appeals of opportunity, of discipline and of reward, 
quicken in our hearts a response to the gracious prompt- 
ings of these earnest Lenten days. With our neighbors 
ind brethren we desire, in a spirit of humility and inquiry, 
to bring to Thy feet our spiritual possessions that we may 
estimate them anew in the light of Thy judgment. We 
have been careless and have trifled with our stewardship. 
We have slept while Thy battles were being fought. We 
have lost the path whose way is marked by the prints of 
ur Savior’s feet. Tempted by unrealities and follies, our 
ives have become complex and tangled. The farther we 
go the more distraught is our soul and the more unsatisfy- 
g our contacts with life. 
Restore to us, O Lord, the divine simplicities that are 
in Jesus. Lead our feet again in the way of comradeship 
In the morning may we find on the beach a 
fire of his kindling, and at the end of the day may he come 
in to sup and to abide with us. Save us from thinking of him 
is a dead fact of the ancient past. May we realize in our 
earts his living presence by our side. Save us also from 
the benumbment of tradition and orthodoxy. May we 
walk with him expectantly. Shatter our prejudices and 
urprise our hearts with fresh disclosures of what our 
friendly Master means to us and to mankind. Show us the 
secret of his calm strength, his graciousness, his joy, that 
we may be set free from the petulance and bafflement in 
which our nerves and wills are held. 
And may these days of self-searching and spiritual 
adventure be days rich in blessing for Thy whole church 





with him. 










throughout the world. Give to each disciple the inspiring 
sense of fellowship with all Thy children in the quest of 
holiness, of understanding and of practical ways of service. 
Upon those who counsel and lead us in the things of the 
spirit send particular tokens of Thy favor. And as Thy 
people find along the Lenten path the deeper values of 
fellowship with Christ, may they find also a richer fellow- 
ship with one another, a fellowship so spiritual and cath- 
olic that all differences of creed and sect shall seem but 
as the dust of the balance. We pray in the name of our 
Lord Jesus. Amen. 
Professor Garner’s Article 
On International Law 


N THE INFORMING ARTICLE on the Codification 

of International Law, by Professor Garner, in last 
week’s issue, The Christian Century believes it has made 
a conspicuous contribution to the present discussion of 
issues. Accepting the main curve of his 
argument as convincing, there are two points in particular 
One is that the kind of 
codification which is worth while is not merely the collation 
or assembling or organizing of laws already existent, but 
“the alteration of existing rules so as to bring them into 
conformity with new and changed conditions, the reaching 
of agreements in regard to rules concerning which there 
are divergencies of opinion and interpretation, and the for- 
mulation of new rules to cover matters regarding which 
there are now only inadequate rules or no rules at all.” In 
this sense codification implies legislation. It is the creation 
of international law, “with a view to providing the world 
ultimately with a complete body of law governing all legal 
relations between the members of the international com- 
241 


international 


which no reader should miss. 
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munity of states.” This is precisely the sense in which 
advocates of the outlawry of war use the term codification. 
The other vital point to which we refer concerns the cloth- 
ing of a court with obligatory jurisdiction. Dr. Garner 
agrees with the position stated repeatedly in these pages 
that the law which the court is to apply must be known in 
advance, and agreed to, before the nations may be ex- 
pected to clothe the court with affirmative jurisdiction. 
“To an English or an American lawyer, especially,” he 
says, “the idea of creating a court for the decision of legal 
controversies without providing it with rules of law to 
serve as the bases of its decisions, seems repugnant to 
the elementary notions of law and justice.” We deem it 
of the utmost importance that both these considerations be 
kept clearly in mind in connection with the league court. 
Dr. Garner quotes Mr. Root as remarking that there could 
be no real court without law to control its judges, which 
remark supports our contention that the league court is not 
a real court, but an arbitration tribunal, and that to clothe 
it with obligatory jurisdiction, as the Geneva protocol pro- 
poses to do, is unsafe and unacceptable to those states which 
are likely to be involved in grave international controversies. 


European Outlawry and 
American Outlawry 


A THERE ARE TWO POINTS of primary im- 
portance in which advocates of outlawry will find 
support from Professor Garner, so there are two points— 
and perhaps only two—concerning which their opinion will 
vary from his. One is the kind of outlawry statute which 
he proposes for the first article of any code of international 
law. It should be remarked in passing that the very fact 
that so high an authority as Dr. Garner advocates the in- 
clusion of the outlawry principle in the code is by itself 
of sufficient significance to be particularly noted. But the 
kind of statute which he proposes lends itself to enlight- 
ening comparison with that proposed by friends of the 
American plan of outlawry. Dr. Garner seems to adopt 
the European conception, which is to declare “aggressive” 
war an international crime, and “to establish appropriate 
institutions or agencies through which the declaration of 
outlawry can be effectively enforced in practice.” The 
American plan does not think in terms of “aggressive” 
or “defensive” war, but of the institution or system of war ; 
it proposes to outlaw the now legal war system; and it 
sees clearly that the war system cannot be outlawed by the 
use of the war system. The European plan does not out- 
law war at all: it proposes to outlaw a warring nation— 
quite a different matter—and it has to keep war at hand 
or in the background to enforce its kind of outlawry. It is 
fortunate that Professor Garner has given us the chance 
to set the two views in such sharp and instructive contrast. 
The second point of variation from Professor Garner’s 
paper is not so much a matter of difference as of supple- 
mentation. He dwelt upon the vastness and complexity 
of the task of codification, as naturally a scholar of ex- 
perience and erudition would do. It is with no purpose 
to minimize the difficulties involved or to suggest a shorter 
period in which the whole work can be done that we express 
our lay opinion. We see no reason why, on the basis of a 
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statute outlawing war, the elements of the internation, 
laws of peace could not be incorporated in a code, and; 
court clothed with affirmative jurisdiction under such ; 
code, in a space of time much shorter than that apparently 
implied by Dr. Garner’s argument. Provision should, oj 
course, be made for further codification to proceed a 
rapidly as it could, but meantime the nations would hay 
a modus operandi for safely cooperating in the settlemer 
of their disputes under a genuine judicial system rathe 
than by the war system. 


Prohibition in 
Mexico 


HE STATE OF SAN LUIS POTOSI in Mexico i: 

now bone dry. The Protestant forces organized ; 
temperance society in the capital three years ago. A prom. 
inent physician was made president, a journal was pub- 
lished and scientific temperance instruction was started in 
the schools. Governor Nieto helped in securing vigorous 
legislative control of liquor selling. When Governor Man- 
rique, one of Obregon’s party, came into office, he begar 
a crusade on behalf of prohibition. A great Sunday schoo 
demonstration was arranged by the Protestant forces, 2 
military band furnished the music and an agent of the 
national department of agriculture joined the governor in 
making the addresses. The distillers who had refused to 
obey the laws concluded to do so and a federal judge who 
had favored them decided to ask for another circuit. In 
one instance the small farmers and farm hands called en 
masse on a local distiller and warned him to obey the 
law or suffer the consequences after vigilante fashion. 
Local option ordinances in towns and local areas began 
rapidly to drive the liquor dealers out. In all cases it was 
the workingmen and farmers against the wealthy and the 
land owners. The governor answered all appeals by saying 
the privileged classes had always exploited the poor and 
profited by their vices and that he proposed to stand by 
the humble folk. A law was enacted giving the governor 
power to close any saloon in which a crime was committed. 
That meant that every saloon could in time be closed, for 
crime follows the saloon business as inevitably as illness 
follows disease germs. When a crime was committed 
under the influence of liquor the governor immediately 
closed the place of its sale and finally closed all distilleries 
as a measure of public peace and safety. The result is 
that the state is now practically bone dry and has become 
the radiating center for a wide prohibition propaganda 


Nash Proposal a Challenge 
to Denominationalism 


HEN ARTHUR NASH, as reported in our news 

columns last week, proposed to the denomination 
of which he is a member that it raise a fund equal 
that which it is seeking for its own expansion to be used 
exclusively outside its own denominational concerns, he 
challenged the denominational complacency of every church 
member in America. Great ideas embody themselves # 
great institutions. Most of the large Protestant denomine 
tions were born to promote some distinctive idea. But 
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these ideas have, in the course of time, found a common 
acceptance. There is not an essential to the salvation of 
the individual or of society held by any one of the evan- 
gelical denominations that is not now held by all. There 
is not a single moral truth, or a single bit of moral unction, 
in the possession of any one of them that is not also in 
the possession of all. What justification, then, can be given 
for the maintenance of the separate bodies? The only 
justification that occurs to mind is that of the vested 
interests and the historic and traditional loyalties peculiar 
to every denomination. The latter are the more powerful, 
since it is easier to fuse church properties than it is to 
transfer church loyalties. A Baptist church may have all 
the moral and spiritual potency in the building of the 
kingdom of God that is possessed by a Presbyterian church, 
or vice versa, but it does not so appear to the individual 
Baptist or Presbyterian. Or if it does so appear, the in- 
tangibles of memory and association bulk larger, emotional 
though they are, than the dictates of logic and efficiency. 
The problem of uniting the denominations into the church 
universal is one of fusing these smaller loyalties into the 
larger loyalties of our common faith. This cannot be done 
by merely ringing the changes on the emptiness of much 
of our denominationalism, yet it will never be done without 
that critical service. The larger loyalty can never emerge 
until the complacency of our present smaller loyalties has 
been shocked. It will take fires of prophetic denunciation 
to rid us of the inertia of our pride and self-righteousness. 
It is this that such a proposal as Mr. Nash’s does. It takes 
the very means by which laymen are constantly being ex- 
horted to show their denominational loyalty—subscription 
toa fund for the support of evangelizing causes—and says, 
“Let us acknowledge that we cannot accomplish the ends 
we proclaim save by a loyalty that transcends our denomina- 
tion.” And the word that Mr. Nash has spoken within the 
ranks of the Universalists might as fittingly have been 
spoken within any other communion. Unless they are 
ready to sink themselves in the common cause, the denom- 
inations are not fit to live. Meanwhile, it will be of interest 
to see what the Federal Council does with this practical 
essay at Christian cooperation, made as it is by a church 
which the council has so far excluded from its circle. 


































America Leaves the 
Opium Conference 


T IS SAFE TO ASSUME that Stephen G. Porter 

would have remained in Geneva if he had felt that any 
good was to be achieved thereby. His sympathies with the 
tague of nations frequently declared, Mr. Porter would 
have been glad if the first attempt of the United States 
to deal with an international problem under league auspices 
uld have ended in success. So would Bishop Brent, who 
eft Geneva long ago. But the representatives of America 
came to feel that there was no real interest at the con- 
ference in restricting the growth of the poppy in accordance 
with the American program, and consequently withdrew, 
aving behind them a memorandum of unusual bluntness: 
“Despite over two months of discussion and repeated ad- 
journments, it now clearly appears that the purpose for 
which the conference was called cannot be accomplished. 
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The reports of the various committees plainly indicate 
that there is no likelihood under present conditions that the 
production of raw opium and coca leaves will be restricted 
to the medicinal and scientific needs of the world. In fact, 
the nature of the reservations shows that no appreciable 
reduction in raw opium is to be expected.” The survivors 
in the badly jarred conference state that they will yet 
produce an opium agreement that will embody all the 
essential American demands. Should they do so, it is 
probable that America might yet be brought back to sign. 
But it is to be note‘ that at the same time the promise is 
made it is taken for granted by Lord Cecil that the pro- 
posal for limiting po»py growth will not go into effect until 
after chaotic China is able to suppress the illicit traffic 
across her borders. This, in the view of Mr. Porter, was 
equivalent to an indefinite postponement. If the nations 
having opium-producirg colonies wish to draw up such a 
treaty, including such an obvious joker, and present it to 
the world as an agreement for the suppression of the drug 
curse at its source, they are of course at liberty to do so. 
But it is just as well that ‘he United States is not a party 
to such a document. ‘n the present state of the world’s 
drug problenf this courtry is better off to have the dip- 
lomats at Geneva call us. “Idealistic, but impractical,” than 
it would be to have the victimized peoples of the east hold 
us, “Practical, but preten:ling.” 


A Moral Alignment to 
Be Dreaded 


N THE MEANTIME, tle situation that exists now 

that the United States has withdrawn from the opium 
conference should give all observers of world events pause. 
Writing from Geneva during the recess at the time of 
the Christmas holidays, Miss Ellen N. LaMotte, whose 
writings on the international opium traffic have brought 
her recognition on three continents, told the readers of the 
Nation that an alignment was appearing between the gov- 
ernments of Europe on the one hand, who really wanted 
to do nothing to disturb the present opium traffic, and the 
peoples of the east on the other, who were determined to 
press the moral issue until their own salvation appeared. 
The action of China in following the United States out of 
the conference, and of Japan in upholding the American 
position and announcing its purpose of continuing to fight 
for the American proposals, would support Miss LaMotte’s 
contention. There are evidences oi the truth of her state- 
ment from even more unexpected quarters. Thus, two of 
the most careful and conservative papers in the United 
States, the New York Times and the Christian Science 
Monitor, carry almost identical special dispatches, that to 
the former dated from Delhi and to the latter from Bom- 
bay, in which “India” is said to view with satisfaction “the 
successful stand of the British delegation at the Geneva 
opium conference against the American proposals.” But 
the same dispatches admit that this satisfaction is not 
shared by “the swarajists and others who heckle and ob- 
struct the government on every possible occasion”! Not 
for a long time have we seen a more cynical report than 
that. What it seems to mean is that the report of an 
alignment of eastern peoples is correct; that the masses 
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of India are at one with their brethren in China and Japan 
on this issue; that opposing them is “government” as repre- 
sented by western colonial powers. And this is precisely 
the kind of an issue on which that kind of alignment as 
between “Christian” and “heathen” lands will work the 
most harm. 


Child Labor 
in China 

HOSE WHO CALL the children’s amendment a “no 

work amendment” and argue for the moral and edu- 
cational values of child labor in mills and beet fields, will 
be delighted with the report of a special committee in China 
on the conditions in regard to child labor in Shanghai. 
They found children from five years up working eleven 
hours per day, many of them compelled to keep pace with 
rapid moving machinery. The wages average twenty cents 
per day and in many cases the old English barracks system 
is used, the parents receiving about two dollars per month 
for the labor of their little ones. This report should be 
made available by the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as an example of all that is to be desired in the way 
of freedom from social legislation and governmental con- 
trol. It reveals China as a veritable paradise for employers 
who benevolently wish to afford an opportunity for the 
education of small boys and girls as useful and industrious 
citizens. There is no governmental interference with the 
divine right of any parent to manage the life, labor, edu- 
cation and wages of his children. In this country we insist 
that children must go to school, and we compel even the 
In China 
bolshevism seems to have shown a lower order of genius 
Here, long before it appeared in Russia, 
it got its wicked hand into our private affairs and imposed 
upon our homes and our freedom a system of compulsory 


childless to share in the cost of their education. 


than in this land. 


education. It substituted schools for child labor, and the 


crime wave of today is a result. Fortunately a few states 
have held out against this socialistic menace and there are 
still several hundred thousand infants between the ages of 
ten and fourteen who have the privilege of working under 
The National Manufacturers will spend 
millions to see that this last vestige of our liberty is not 


bosses for wages. 


surrendered to bolshevism. 


Bishop Manning Quenches 
the Holy Spirit 


HETHER Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Junior, acted 

on the prompting of our editorial on “The Com- 
munity Cathedral,” or found his prompting in his own 
sound heart, we do not know, nor does it matter, but his 
proposal that the New York Episcopalians really live up to 
their protestations that the cathedral is to be ‘a house 
of prayer for all people” by adding to its board of trustees 
representatives of other Christian communions besides their 
own was the identical suggestion made in these pages. Mr. 
Rockefeller accompanied his suggestion with a gift of a 
half-million dollars which has secured for the idea the 
public consideration which good ideas, naked, or unaccom- 
panied, have difficulty in commanding. Bishop Manning’s 
reply to the noble proposal is discouraging, not merely 
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because he refuses to do what Mr. Rockefeller asks, but 
because he is able to talk in so sanctified and pious a tone 
of voice in refusing to consider so obviously Christian and 
equitable a procedure. He rubs his episcopal hands in 
clerical unctiousness while he explains in winding sentences 
that he is greatly in favor of the thing; that it really ought 
to be just as Mr. Rockefeller has requested; that he be- 
lieves with all his soul in Christian unity; but that prema- 
ture forcing of Christian unity may set back the cause 
instead of advancing it; that we must pray earnestly for 
the fulfillment of our hope of a more inclusive church and 
that we must patiently await that “closer fellowship which 
must come through the working of the spirit of God in the 
hearts of all of us alike rather than through formal methods 
of organization.” To all of which any man of the world. 
looking through eyes unafflicted with ecclesiastical astig- 
matism, replies in the decorous silence of his own thoughts 
that the good bishop is dealing in pure bunk, otherwise 
cant, otherwise hypocrisy. That is what the man of the 
world thinks. What we think, we, with equal circum- 
spection, do not say. But one can hardly let the incident 
go by without protesting against charging the third person 
of the Trinity with a responsibility which so indisputably 
belongs nowhere else save at the door of the stiffnecked 
sectarianism of the ecclesiastical system itself. It would 
seem that Mr.: Rockefeller’s proposal comes as straight 
from the Holy Spirit himself as anything that we mortals 
could attribute to such an origin, and it is hard to read 
the mind of a Christian leader who is able to find a reason 
for quenching it. 


Hush! Hush! Says 
Mr. Wilbur 


OT FOR A LONG TIME has the United States 

been treated to as remarkable a cabinet officer as 
the present secretary of the navy. Mr. Wilbur came out 
of California heralded as a Bible class teacher and jurist 
of the first rank, but he has managed to pile up for him- 
self a national reputation as a blunderer of almost epic 
attainments. His latest contribution to the list that began 
with the “cold steel” speech, and was to have included the 
“bloody shirt” speech at Denver had not Mr. Coolidge 
intervened, is a column of pooh-pooh run by most of the 
papers of the country, laughing out of court the idea that 
the next world war, if there is one, will be a particularly 
unpleasant affair. As a piece of reasoning, this effusion 
makes the reader wonder what passes for logic on the 
California bench. But as a contribution to the present 
serious discussion of the war issue, the secretary’s pro- 
nunciamento at least furnishes a comic interlude. Mr. 
Wilbur starts with the unusual doctrine—what he calls 
“the one fundamental principle of war”’—that “to have a 
war one must have a defense,” and that the defense is as 
strong as the offense. This means, says he, that if gases 
or germs or other horrors are employed on one side, they 
can be employed with equal effect on the other, which, 
by his inference, means that they will be employed on 
neither. From that the secretary passes to his next point, 
that treaties are now pending which would preclude the 
use of poison gas. Point three is that if these treaties fail 
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to turn the trick there aren’t enough carriers to carry 
sufficient gas to wipe out the whole populations. Point 
four is a general outburst of scorn against the whole idea 
advanced by such boobies as the chancellor of the British 
exchequer, the lord of the British air ministry, and the 
heads of the American air services as to the horror of 
the next world conflict. It is absurd to assume, says Mr. 
\Wilbur, “that men would have either the will or the means 
to destroy whole nations.” Point five holds that we don’t 
need to fear the next war, because it will only be a local 
fair anyway. And then point six comes in with its grand 
and inevitable climax, to the effect that a reasonable defense 
is the best guarantee of peace, as “I stated in my annual 
report,” says Mr. Wilbur. Due measures are now being 
taken in Washington to bring to time the officers who have 
been suggesting that a $35,000 bombing plane loaded with 
TNT can do more damage than a $35,000,000 super- 
lreadnaught loaded with professional tradition. We leave 
the military departments to deal with their progressives as 
they desire. But when Mr. Wilbur comes to tell us civil- 
ans to hush down, since the next war is not to be a dread- 
ful affair after all, we at least don’t want him to start by 
iying that the way to have a war is to have a defense 
and to end by saying that the way to have peace is to 
This war issue has us worried enough 


have the same thing. 


ready without having to try to work that puzzle out. 


New Wine Bursts the Old 


Missionary Bottles 


HE NEW WINE cannot be held in the old bot- 

tles. Retrospect of the Washington missionary 
convention brings the old words inevitably to mind. 
There is a new wine in the Christian message to the 
It cannot be confined within the old 
formulas. After Washington, those who were in hope 
that the old bottles could still be used might as well 


give up hoping. 


iost-war world. 


If the missionary message, presented 

nas carefully a prearranged program as was put on 

in Washington, bursts out into new concerns and in- 

sists On raising new issues, then it can be counted on 
urst the old containers everywhere. 

It is no secret that many of the leaders of the foreign 
missionary agencies of the Protestant churches were 
deeply disturbed by the Indianapolis student volunteer 
convention of a year ago. That meeting, held by an 
organization pledged to devote its attention to sec‘iring 
life work recruits for foreign fields, became engrossed 
na red-hot discussion of western industrialism, west- 
ern imperialism, western materialism, western racial 
superciliousness, and the western political philosophy 
of force. Among the veteran leaders, such a gathering, 
with its sensational treatment in the newspapers, pro- 
duced a feeling of dismay. Even those who were ready 
to admit the value of such discussions, and their inevi- 
lability in meetings attended by the younger genera- 
tion, insisted that, whatever Indianapolis had or had 
not been, it had not been a foreign missionary conven- 
tion. A decrease in life work and financial pledges 
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from the statistics of former student volunteer con- 
ventions was accounted final proof of this failure. Why 
should a “movement for foreign missions” finance and 
become responsible for a convention that was not pri- 
marily given to the discussion of foreign missions? 

It is obvious that this easily understood dissatisfac- 
tion had much to do with the planning of the Wash- 
ington convention. The leaders who laid out the pro- 
gram were the leaders who have been familiar to the 
enterprise for more than a generation. The categories 
in which their minds work are equally familiar. 
the initial address—after the appearance of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—on the compulsion to carry 
the gospel to the whole world to the closing speech 
on the call of the unfinished task, there were few 
topics, as the program was printed, that would have 
looked strange on the program of the ecumenical! mis- 
sionary convention of 1900. In other words, the dis- 
turbing Indianapolis convention had convinced these 
program-builders that it was time, in order to insure a 
continued. support, to vindicate foreign missions as 
something distinct and unique in the work of the 
church. 


From 


Washington was a supreme attempt to do this. 

This attempt failed. To be sure, each of us hears at 
a convention about what we go there to hear. But 
there can be little doubt that, as the echoes of the con- 
vention die down, the deposit that will be left in the 
minds of most of the delegates will be a picture of 
rising native churches that wish to be considered as 
not beneficiaries, in a world task, and this 
task made difficult by western industrialism, western 
imperialism, western materialism, western racial super- 
ciliousness, and the western political philosophy of 
force—that is, the same residuum that was left by Indian- 
apolis. There were, to be sure, plenty of hours when 
the Washington program ran along, not only in topic, 
but in content, like the New York program of twenty- 


partners, 


five years ago. But those hours were certain to be 
punctuated by messages of an entirely new tenor. 
Thus, the topic might be the hackneyed one, “The 
Present World Situation,” but in one moment you 
would have a Bishop Welch telling of a Pan-Asia 
movement inspired by American political wrongdoing, 
and in the next you would have a Bishop Brent talking 
about the Christianization of the world, not in terms 
of “over there,” but in terms of conditions in the United 
States senate and in terms of an undying hostility to 
The theme might be “The Aim and Motive of 
Foreign Missions” —hardy veteran of a hundred con- 
ventions—but in the hands of a Stanley Jones it became 
a vehicle whereby a Hindu mahatma proposed to tell 
America the way of salvation. The program might 
bear the stereotyped “Layman’s Responsibility for the 
Foreign Missionary Movement,” but when R. A. Doan 
handled it, the speech became a burning philippic against 
denominationalism, racial superiority, war and other in- 
ternational evils. “An Adequate Foreign Missionary Pro- 
gram in a Denomination” sounds like as well-worn 
and innocuous a subject as could be scheduled, but 
before Ralph E. Diffendorfer was through with it there 


war. 
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was even a suggestion of an international union label 
before the house, whereby American Christians could 
be warned against buying the products of oriental child 
labor! That was the way in which the new wine burst 
the old bottles at Washington. 


The Washington convention was a success just in 
so far as these burstings occurred. Advance publicity 
had heralded this as another Edinburgh. It was not 
that at all. The official announcements promised “an 
educational, not a deliberative or legislative, assembly.” 
Of much of the program it would have been in order to 
wonder who was being educated. Surely the sort of 
delegate already interested enough to pay railroad fare, 
hotel bills, and registration in order to attend a mis- 
sionary convention could not have found much educa- 
tion in a recital of the familiar forms and results of 
Christian work overseas. It was at the point where 
these familiars were left behind that the actual educa- 
tion began. The response from floor and gallery, de- 
spite injunctions against applause, showed this to be 
true. 


It was not hard to discover weaknesses in the Washing- 
ton program. As mentioned in the news report printed in 
last week’s issue of The Christian Century, among the most 
obvious of these was the lack of discussion by the mass of 
the delegates of the deepest issues that were being suggested 
from the platform. Even the sectional conferences that 
were hoped to introduce some element of spontaneous dis- 
cussion tended toward personal testimony as to work 
done or the recital of what were obviously parts of speeches 
used before local congregations. There were a few of these 
conferences that showed what might have been possible bv 
a hearty adoption, from the beginning of the planning, of 
the discussion method. As it was, delegates for the most 
part started home without ever having talked through for 
themselves the implications of the general principles ad- 
vanced by the speakers in the auditorium meetings. It may 
be objected that discussion is impossible in a group of six 
thousand. In which case the decision becomes one as be- 
tween the mass-meeting, reached only by grace of a voice 
amplifier, and a meeting of another character. 


Another obvious inadequacy of the Washington conven- 
tion was its slowness to give the church in other lands a 
chance to speak for itself. Of the fifty speeches on the 
main program, but three were given by men from these 
churches that were constantly referred to as eager for self- 
expression and demanding a right to be heard in the formu- 
lation of mission policy. A few other nationals spoke to 
much smaller groups in the sectional conferences, but, as 
far as the main body of delegates was concerned, they saw 
the problems of most of the fields almost wholly through 
missionary eyes. 

The underlying cause of this failure to give the nationals 
of other countries a chance to express their viewpoint is 
found in the conception of the mission task that still lingers 
in most western minds. It is known by now that there is a 
new spirit within these churches overseas. The new type 
of missionary and the new type of mission program de- 
manded by this change are glibly discussed wherever mis- 
sions is under consideration. But the fact is that the full 
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extent of the change that has come is not yet appreciated 
Missions is still conceived as something done by westerner; 
for other peoples, rather than as something done with other’ 
peoples. It is the absence of the fundamental equality 
implied in this phrase, an absence that expresses itself jn 
many ways, that is at the bottom of the severest lacks of 
such a convention as was held at Washington. 


















Once this is said, however, it should be proclaimed with 
joy that Washington showed many obvious and important 
gains made by the missionary enterprise in recent years, 
There was, for example, the acknowledgment of the broad- 
ened scope of Christian missions. Not only were there the 
old standbys—evangelism, education, medicine—but there 
were industrialism, politics, philosophy, all as legitimate 
realms of missionary practice. Unoccupied fields were pre- 
sented not only as black spots on a geographical map, but 
equally as those groups that in places “occupied” are stil] 
intellectually and spiritually out of touch with the Chris- 
tian message. In every way, the task emerged from the 
Washington convention an immensely enlarged task. 


The second great gain marked at Washington was the 
loss in complacency on the part of western churches. The 
almost desperate insistence by several speakers on the pres- 
ervation of a distinction between the Christian message and 
the so-called Christian civilization had, of course, no other 
source. The quickness with which one of the speakers from 
India picked up the implicit complacency in our most 
famous missionary hymn and flung it in the face of his 
audience may have caused a few to start, but the answering 
applause admitted the justice of the stricture. The churches 
of the west may not yet have gone the full way toward 
acknowledging equality with their brethren in other lands, 
but at least the gap in their own minds is not so wide 
as it used to be. 


A third clear gain is the appreciation of the impossibility 
and undesirability of transferring western denominational 
divisions to mission lands. It is to be doubted whether a 
single American church or mission board has yet faced, or 
is willing to face, the implications of this fact. On the sur- 
face, however, there is complete agreement that the national 
churches must be freed, theologically and administratively, 
to present Christ to their countries as they deem best. The 
anomaly of Mr. Doan’s American Dutch Reformed Chinese 
is admitted, and the right of that Chinese to combine with 
Irish Presbyterian Chinese and Southern Methodist Chi- 
nese, if he so desires, will not be long or seriously opposed. 
Out of this grows a new conception of the task of the 
missionary, as well as of the dignity of the native church. 























































Washington, then, has disclosed a slowly dawning appre- 
ciation on the part of American and Canadian Protestantism 
that all this talk about a new world has a basis of reality— 
that there actually is a new world, in which the Christian 
enterprise must entertain new concerns, use new methods, 
and adapt itself variously to new conditions. It has shown 
a growing appreciation by mission board executives of the 
immensity of the problems confronting the church and of 
the sweeping changes in mission work demanded, but @ 
large timidity when it comes to making those changes. And 
it has shown, alas, almost no visible readiness to deal with 
the concrete implications of situation after situation depicted 
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y the speakers at the convention. In large generalizations 
he facts as to the present world and the present task of 
e church were stated at Washington. It now remains to 
anslate those generalizations into a program of detailed 
tion that will make every congregation know that the 
hissionary enterprise of the second quarter of this century 
; not the same restricted enterprise that was that of the 








irst quarter. 

A few months ago The Christian Century said editorially 
hat the distinction made between home and foreign Chris- 
‘an effort is a false distinction. Speech after speech at 
Vashington echoed that editorial. Bishop Brent began 
by saying that there is no such thing as foreign missions. 
Jor is there. Every session at this convention showed that 
here are tasks—war, race, industry, health, education, con- 
ersion—and that those tasks extend around the world. 
hey can be dealt with successfully only as they are dealt 
‘ith everywhere atonce. To attempt to put any part of them 
na special compartment is misleading and weakening. In- 
titutional interests will keep up the administrative divi- 
ions inherited from the days of the world’s disunity for 
while longer. Ultimately, however, the change is coming. 

Even to suggest such a change will sound preposterous 
) those who cannot see beyond the difficulties of dealing 
‘ith entrenched corporate interests. But the logic of the 
ituation disclosed at Washington is inevitable. The attempt 
separate kingdom work into geographical divisions will 
reak down through its own artificiality. Foreign missions 

bound to give way to Christian missions. The conference 

{ 1950 will not be called by foreign mission boards, but 

ill be the gathering of Christian missionaries working in 
| lands, with the message of the eastern missionary to the 
eed of the west given attention equal to or in advance of 

¢ message of the western missionary to the east. 

















What Is Calvinism? V 


















-a MEOHN CALVIN gave his consent to the burning of 
or Servetus. They tied him to a stake, and Calvin told 
wr- §pem they might go ahead with the rest. Calvin produced 
nal # amazing library of theology. It was amazing in his 
ly, #2 day, and it is amazing today. The volume is aston- 
‘he fing, and so is the range of subjects treated. Some of 
ese |e doctrines set forth in tedious exposition are horrifying 
ith § most minds and to all generous spirits of today. 

hi- § Sut Calvin was more, and did more, a good deal more. 
ed. §F* was invited to the city of Geneva when he was still 
the ## Young man, to assume leadership of the religious and 
ch. fF" forces of the municipality. He went, and soon left 
re-  “oubt about his willingness and ability to lead. He 
sm @ Sd so vigorously for certain reforms that he could 
si t withstand the reaction. He was banished for a time. 
ian he was called back. He made a thorough job of it. 
ds, @° ‘und Geneva what historians have pronounced one 
wn  “¢ most noxious moral pest-holes of all Europe. After 
the had gone far with his life-work as moral reformer 
of "Statesman, John Knox went over to see with his own 
+a pp’: What rumor had reported to him in Scotland. He 
nd umed after his visit to testify that Calvin’s city of 
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heaven which had been seen upon the earth “since the 
days of the apostles.” Knox saw to it that Scotland 
became “Calvinistic.” 

Who, then, is a Calvinist? The man who saws away 
with old theological formulas, and will have none of the 
new and vigorous doctrines which his day produces? John 
Calvin himself was the farthest from being this type. He 
not only accepted, he originated, some of the most radical 
new doctrines of his day. His system of theology was 
the freshest thing there was in the thought of his times. 
He committed revolution in his intellectual world. His 
system deliberately attacked, and in large regions destroyed, 
the accepted theology and philosophy of his age. 

Who is a Calvinist? Is he the man who makes theology 
the end and all of religious regularity? Such an one only 
remotely resembles the young Calvin, and not at all the 
Calvin of maturity and of enduring history. It is most 
unfortunate that so many should associate the name of 
this great statesman and society-builder with a system 
of theology. Calvin had finished his voluminous “Insti- 
tutes” by the time he was 27. He left them at the end 
of his life in practically the form they had assumed in 
that early period of his life. The latter and the fruitful 
half of his life was devoted, not to formulating theology, 
but to cleaning up a city, and building a community. Most 
moderns are astonished to learn that Calvin was not a 
minister, not a priest, not a monk, not an ecclesiastic of 
any rank or ordination. He was a layman. He was very 
much of a preacher. But preaching was his means of 
putting over his sturdy social message, his medium of 
social reform, his implement of statesmanship. 

Again, who is a Calvinist? Is he the heresy-hunter? We 
shall never be allowed to forget that Calvin consented to 
the burning of Servetus. A later generation of Calvin’s 
admirers has erected on the alleged site of that fire a 
monument commemorating the event and apologizing for 
the part the great Calvin had in it. This has always seemed 
to us something of a presumption and a gratuity. Nobody 
today can help regretting any part which Calvin had in 
so disgraceful an affair. But a monument ought to be 
raised to Calvin’s forbearance, his protracted resistance 
to clamors to do what prevailing practice and ethics in his 
day approved. 

Servetus, from all accounts, was a pestilential fellow. 
He was one of those impossible cranks, the like of whom 
our own feverish society often makes short and heartless 
work of, though we no longer burn social offenders at 
the stake—unless they are helpless Negroes—nor, happily, 
is it considered proper in liberal circles to persecute even 
cranks because of religious heresies. As a matter of fine 
discrimination, Servetus was not burned because of his 
theological heresies. He was impossible socially, temper- 
amentally, intellectually. Calvin bore with him, and ac- 
tually defended him again and again. Only after excessive 
follies on the part of the man himself, and great pressure 
from those who could not abide him, did Calvin finally 
yield. Calvin, unfortunately for his repute in history, was 
clothed with more power than one man can wholesomely 
wield, and his consent finally imposes upon him the histori- 
cal responsibility for the disgraceful event. 
Calvin was far from being a heresy-hunter. 


Rather he 
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was himself a heretic. For many he was the arch-heretic 
of his age. His heresy put him in grave danger of his 
life. He would have gained short shrift if he had ven- 
tured into some portions of Europe after his heretical 
theological works became widely circulated. No, the 
heresy-hunter can scarcely be classified as a Calvinist. 

Well, then, who is a Calvinist? A Calvinist is pre- 
eminently a community-builder, a citizen who does his 
utmost to marshal the moral forces of his age in purifying 
and giving the cleanest prosperity to the society of which 
he is a part. He makes a religion of such ideals and 
activities. He lays aside theology for the task, or carries 
all the theology he counts worth preserving into the reno- 
vating social process to which he dedicates his life and all 
his powers. Though he find the community into which 
he enters a veritable pest-hole of immorality and social 
degradation, he leaves it the fairest expression of heavenli- 
ness and wholesome human life of which the best and 
holiest men of the ages have vouchsafed the vision. 

If this is a Calvinist, God help us! How greatly does 
our modern American civilization need Calvinism! 


The Cross-Word Puzzle 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ETURAH SPAKE unto me, saying, All of our 
friends, and all of our friends’ friends, and all of 
their friends are laboring over Cross-Word Puzzles. 

And I said, In my youth we had the Fifteen Puzzle, and 
there were folk who went Crazy because they could not 
move the Little Squares around so that 15, 14, 13 could be 
made into 13, 14, and 15. 

And she inquired, saying, I also remember that, and | 
have forgotten whether it could be done, or whether they 
were wasting their labor. 

And I said, If I remember right, it was always possible 
to get the First Twelve Numbers in place, but one could 
never be sure of the Last Three. I think there were six 
possible combinations of those three letters and that three 
could be worked and three could not. And I think they 
found that in any combination where there were two or 
three in order, the third could be brought into place, but 
never otherwise. 

And she said, Look at this Literary Checkerboard. What 
is a word of eight letters that meaneth truth? 

And I said, That is easy; it is Veracity. 

And she said, That is the First Horizontal 
try the First Perpendicular. 

And I said, This soundeth like Geometry. 

And she said, What is a word of seven letters that mean- 
eth a protection against Small-Pox. 


Now let us 


And I said, Vaccine; this is play for Children. 

And she said, Be not too quick to congratulate thyself. 
What is a word for something immature? 

And I said, Flapper. 

And she said, It must have Six Letters and begin with E. 

And I said, Embryo. 

And she said, Thou art doing well. 
of five letters for friendship. 

And after I had Worried about it quite a while, she said, 


Now give me a word 
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Thou art not Omniscient. It is Amity. 

And I said, If thou knewest, wherefore didst thou let ny 
labor in vain? 

And she said, I thought it would do thee good. 

And I said, Let me see that Speckled Diagram. 

And before long I was hard at work on it. 

And Keturah said, I perceive that now we shall go over 
to the Great Majority. Henceforth thou will never be 
content till thou gettest the answer to the Daily Puzzle. 

And after I had worked two or three, I said unto Keturah: 

Life is a Cross-Word Puzzle. And some folk make a 
bad guess in their very first word. The word is Veracity. 
and they think it is Capacity, and they work out half the 
puzzle in that way. And it seemeth to give Satisfactory 
results for a time, but it will not work the Puzzle. And 
they think they find a solution to life’s mysteries in Mean. 
ness, whereas the key-word is Kindness, and they write jn 
the word Doubt where Faith ought to be. 

And Keturah said, Faith and Kindness and Veracity are 
ood words anywhere. 

And I said, They go far toward giving the right answer 
to any Puzzle. 


VERSE 


Beauty in Sorrow 


HE only thing to cheer me, 
Beneath a heavy load, 
The beauty that is near me, 
The roses in my road. 


A bit of new grass creeping, 
A butterfly of gold, 

The first spring bloodroot peeping 
Through dark and pulpy mold. 


When even God is hidden, 
Because I will not see, 
A swallow’s call unbidden 
Will bring Him back to me. 
CATHERINE CaTE CoBLeENT? 


God’s Peace 


He: I have known when color, song or 
friendship 
Rang in my life as water through a valley, 
Thundering spring, and hurling silver tumult 
Into the sunlight. 


Joy is no stranger sudden and amazing, 

Yet I have found no solace in a lifetime 

Dearer than this new touch upon my spirit 
After her travail. 


Still as the snow and cool as windy fingers 
Soothing a fever, peace is come upon me, 
Mightily healing, deep beyond all measure, 
Past understanding. 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 





The Old Rugged Cross 


By James I. Vance 


“And he, bearing his cross, went forth into a place called the 
place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha.” John 
19:17. 


TAINED, SHAMED, discredited, rejected, his foes 

in a frenzy of glee over his fall, his friends in a 
frenzy of fear over his defeat, his strength gone, his body 
broken, Christ staggers on over the rough stones of the 
narrow street, under the crushing load of his heavy cross, 
toward a spot so grim and ghastly and hideous that the 
Romans called it Calvary, and the Jews, Golgotha, the place 
of a skull. Such is the picture. It must never be forgotten. 
We must never allow its colors to grow dim or its fierce 
lines to fade. We must never swap the peasant Messiah for 
a mere halo Christ. It is a picture before which you can 
fall on your knees. It is a sight to break your heart. It is 
a scene to capture and command the soul. “And he, bearing 
his cross, went forth into a place called the place of a skull, 
which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha.” 


MOCKERY OF MODERN JERUSALEM 


It is all so different now. When one goes back to the 
place where all this transpired, and seeks for Christ amid 
the gaudy shrines which men have built, and stands on spots 
whose only claim to sanctity is a doubtful tradition, and 
listens to the clamor of the beggars about the door of the 
church of the holy sepulchre, and follows the dirty priests 
with their dim candles and drops into their itching palms a 
coin, it is disgust rather than reverence that fills him. He 
must have found Christ elsewhere, if faith is to survive, and 
his imagination must be able to pick the infinite out of the 
sordid and to discover the spiritual back of the sensual, if 
he is to feel in any way that the ground whereon he stands 
is holy. 

Even art has led us far from the virile and rugged sim- 
plicities of that day in old Jerusalem when the broken 
Christ carried his cross down the winding Via Sacra and 
on to the place of a skull. Art spiritualizes. It would hide 
the skull with flowers. It would still the pain with perfume. 
it would cover the gaunt cross with climbing, clinging vines. 
Art places a halo on the brow of death. It is well for us 
to have this, too. It is well to treasure the cross in art, to 
see the unseen, as art interprets Christ; to listen past his 
frenzied foes shouting, “Crucify him!” to look beyond his 
scared friends watching, with their hearts in their faces, 
their hopes die; to see further than the stained figure of the 
defeated Christ and behold the radiant figure of the reign- 
ing Christ, meanwhile watching the grim contour of a cross 
change into the gleam of a crown. 


HOLDING FAST THE REAL 
But we must not be so absorbed with the ideal as to lose 
the real. We must not let art lure us so far from reality 
as to forget the rugged cross on which they nailed the worn 
body of a Man who had come by a long and hard and 
weary road to his Golgotha. We must not become so enam- 
ored of the cross in art as to forget there was a cross 


stained and dripping with blood. We must not make so 
much of the little colored crosses painted on glass and can- 
vas, or the architectural crosses topping church spires, or 
the little jeweled crosses hanging from fat necks, that we 
forget the rude cross, splintered and rough-hewn, coarse 
and inartistic, on which the body of the Son of God hung 
in holy expiation for the sin of the world. We must not 
allow our Christianity to become so soft, so artistic, so 
dilettante, so lacking in grim reality, so empty of the rich, 
red blood of Calvary, as to forget the old, rugged cross. 
“And he, bearing his cross, went forth into a place called 
the place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew, 
Golgotha.” 

Christianity is a rugged religion. It is built around a 
rugged cross—not around a throne, but a cross, not around 
an altar, a church, but around a place of expiation, not 
around a pageant of victory, but around a scene of defeat. 
The actual cross on which Christ hung has long since rotted 
and turned to dust. Jesus never meant his disciples to 
dwindle down into a race of relic-hunters and site-worship- 
pers. The sanctities he would have them cherish are truth, 
and goodness, and virtue, and purity, and charity, and good 
will, and love, and service. The service he would have 
them render is to the living—not to whited skeletons long 
deserted of their animating souls, and the God he would 
have them worship is not a cult hidden in robe and ritual, 
but the great Spirit who must be worshipped “in spirit 
and in truth.” 


THE CHRIST OF TODAY 


Christ is to be found now no less than when he was here 
in the flesh. He is still to be found amid the simple and 
homely and rugged scenes of our common humanity. If 
you would find him, seek for him not so much in the gal- 
leries of art, not so much in the palaces of power and pomp, 
not so much in vast cathedrals whose steepled silence and 
Gothic splendors cast a spell on the senses. Seek him 
rather in some carpenter’s shop, on some humble street, in 
some fisherman’s boat, where men worn with fruitless toil 
long for a better day. Seek him beside some well where 
waits a thirsty heart. Seek him where there are little chil- 
dren who need a friend, and sick people who need a physi- 
cian, and burden-bearers who cry for rest. Seek him 
where there are souls to save and hearts to comfort. 


The parish priest of Austerlitz 
Climbed up in a high church steeple, 
To be near to God that he might hand 
God’s word unto the people. 


And in sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 
And he dropped it down on the people’s heads 
Two times each day in seven. 


In his time God said: “Come down and die,” 
And he cried from out his steeple: 

“Where art thou, Lord?” and the Lord replied: 
“Down here among the people.” 











Christianity is rugged with its hatred of shams and 
hypocrisies and artificialities, with its stern demand for sim- 
plicity and sincerity and genuineness. It washes off the 
paint. It tears aside the mask. It strips off the veneer, and 
says: “Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” There is 
an eye that “Slumbers not nor sleeps,” and that eye pierces 
all disguises. In a church I once served there was a rough 
fellow, a boiler engineer, a little Frenchman from Canada. 
His career had been checkered. Often he borrowed money 
from me, but always, sooner or later, the score was paid. 
For months he would be without a job. He was holding his 
job at sixty dollars a month, and paying half his wages toward 
the rent and support of a plumber friend who seemed to be 
without work. Peter naturally was interested in getting 
this friend a job, and several times thought he had suc- 
ceeded ; but, for some reason or other, the plumber did not 
tarry long at any position found for him. Finally Peter 
grew suspicious, and confided in me his doubts. He said: 
“I am afraid George does not want to work.” I said: 
“Peter, give him one more trial. He may fool us, but he 
cannot fool God.” Jumping to his feet, his little black eyes 
snapping like fire, he cried out as though he had mage a 
brand new discovery: “No, Doc, he can fool us, but he can 
never fool God, can he?” Christianity is the religion of a 
searchlight, stern and uncompromising, whose God cannot 
look upon sin with the least degree of allowance. 


A RUGGED RELIGION 
Christianity is rugged, with great truths that thrust in, 
out of the infinite, taller and wider and bigger than the 
measure of man’s mind. These great truths are beyond 
our comprehension, but not our apprehension. We cannot 
understand them, but we can possess them, and build on 
them, as on a bed-rock foundation, an experience of tri- 
umphant assurance which shouts in the face of every doubt: 
“I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against that day!” 

Christianity is rugged in the red-blooded virtues it incul- 
cates—common honesty, unpurchasable integrity, uncom- 
promising conviction, zeal for righteousness, and a devotion 
to truth which does not back down at death. It puts a spine 
into character. It enables a man to stand alone and face 
the crowd, “not with eye service as men pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.” 

It is stern in its grim and rugged demand for plain devot- 
edness to duty. Christianity teaches that a man must do 
his duty at whatever cost. The question is not whether 
duty be pleasant, whether it be popular, whether it be profit- 
able. Is it duty? Then it has the right of way. It calls 
for that sort of desperate faith which says: “Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him.” 

It is rugged with a consecration that has more than 
phrases to offer, that digs down deep into sacrifice and sur- 
render, that burns all bridges behind it, that puts life itself 
in pawn, and says with Paul: “What things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ; yea, doubtless and I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

It is rugged in the heroic tasks to which it summons us. 
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It calls for more than a creed subscription. A Christian 
must do more than shout for orthodoxy and sit back in 
cushioned ease on fat endowments, smoking good cigars 
and defending “the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
These tasks are not finished until Calvary is reached. The 
kind of saint Christianity produces is not a sallow face 
under a dim halo, but a heart courageous and a soul heroic, 
one who judges that because Christ died for all, “then were 
all dead, and that he died for all that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them and rose again.” 


A TALE OF OLD ROME 

Christianity is rugged in the devotion it demands for the 
Hero of the old rugged cross. Last summer I spent a morn- 
ing amid the gigantic ruins of the coliseum at Rome. Begun 
by Vespasian in 69 and finished by Titus in 80, it became 
one of the greatest playhouses on earth. Five thousand 
animals were slain in the shows connected with its dedica- 
tion. I could see the chambers underground where the wild 
beasts were confined, and also the doors where the Christian 
martyrs entered to fight with wild beasts, that amusement 
might be furnished the hundred thousand spectators who 
crowded the vast amphitheatre. As I wandered amid the 
ruins, trying to visualize scenes that had taken place there 
long ago, I recalled the story of the wrestlers. 

It is said that one day news reached the emperor that all 
the gladiators, forty in number, had become Christians. He 
immediately sent word that they must give up their faith 
in Christ, and, failing to do so, they would be placed in 
charge of a Roman guard and taken to the wildest and 
bleakest spot that could be found in the mountains of 
northern Italy, and there, amid the eternal snows, without 
food or shelter, they were to be turned out to die of starva- 
tion and exposure. The message was delivered. To a man, 
they stood true. The emperor’s order was carried out. In 
charge of the soldiers, they were taken up, up, until the 
wildest and bleakest spot that could be found in the Alps 
was reached, and there they were dismissed to their fate. 
That night as the Roman officer lay sleeping in his tent, his 
dreams were disturbed by a weird chant that seemed to be 
borne in on the night winds. As he came to consciousness, this 
is what he heard: “Forty wrestlers wrestling for Christ 
ask of him the victory and claim for him the crown.” 
Wide awake now, it came with greater distinctness. The 
men he had turned out to die were singing, and this was 
their victory song. He began to think of the devotion 
which must animate men who under such circumstances 
could sing such a song. He knew something of the devo- 
tion of a Roman soldier to the empire, but he knew that a 
Roman soldier was a total stranger to the kind of enthusi- 
asm that was flaming in the breasts of those men out there 
in the night and the cold. While he was musing, a poor 
wretch fell through the flap of his tent on the floor, half 
dead, beside him and begged permission to recant. “Art 
thou the only one that durst ask this?” he said. “The only 
one, sire,” the frozen wretch replied. Then, leaping to his 
feet, tearing his military cloak from his shoulders and 
casting it on the poor apostate there on the ground, he cried: 
“By the gods, I will have thy place!” And out into the 
night he went, and soon again the chant unbroken sounded 
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out amid those bleak peaks: “Forty wrestlers wrestling 
for Christ ask of him the victory and claim for him the 
crown.” 

This is the kind of devotion that fits the old rugged cross, 
and when the Christian church can furnish such enthusiasm, 
can rally with such undying courage, the world will crown 
Christ king. Since Christianity is this kind of religion, it 
can save you. It can save anybody. It can change the 
world. It can make the worst best. It can save “unto the 
uttermost.” It can grapple with ages of error, and slav- 
ery, and oppression, and throw off the yoke, and snap 
chains, and bring in the great emancipation. 


NOT A CULT 
Christianity is not a cult to entertain us with novelties, 
or befog us with mysteries, or enslave us with traditions. 
It does not hide away in the silence of stately shrines, in 
the dim cells of asceticism, to tantalize with shadows or 
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startle with pantomimes. Christianity is rugged with the 
realism of Calvary, a real birth, a real life, a real death, a 
real resurrection, a real redemption. This must be kept 
forever before the faces of men. And so Christ would call 
us back again and again to that procession through the 
narrow streets and out to the place of a skull. 

It is a bankrupt religion that has no cross. It is a stale 
religion that has grown so used to the cross as to be no 
longer thrilled by its gaunt arms and grim tragedy. It is a 
spent religion that has become so cultured as to be powerless 
to reproduce. It is a Christless religion that has no Cal- 
vary. Back to the old rugged cross! “And he, bearing his 
cross, went forth into a place called the place of a skull, 
which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha.” 


I will cherish the old rugged cross, 
Till my trophies at last I lay down; 
I will cling to the old rugged cross, 
And exchange it some day for a crown. 


An Evening With Joseph Conrad 


By John Sheridan Zelie 


‘ie SEE JOSEPH CONRAD at all was the last 
thing I had ever dreamed of. I knew that he was 
in this country and that interest in his coming was at 
its height but I knew also how much he disliked and 
avoided publicity and that few were likely to see him. 

But a letter from a friend suddenly announced that 
Mr. Conrad was to be his guest for two nights in Great 
Barr-agton and asked me to come for one of those 
nights. When I arrived after dusk my friend explained 
that I could not meet his guest for a few moments and 
the reason for the delay only added to the interest of 
meeting him at all. For there had come to this house 
from overseas another visitor, a no-less interesting per- 
son than the British etcher, Muirhead Bone, who was 
at that moment making still another etching of the 
novelist in the music-room. Taken all together, the 
British etcher, the evening hour on the edge of the 
Berkshire forest and the notable act of one great artist 
employing his art upon another, it was a combination 
of circumstances sufficiently interesting. 

Then we moved indoors and stood looking into the 
music-room where the etching was going on. Mr. Con- 
tad was sitting, stretched far out in an easy chair, his 
head sunk down into his shoulders and listening to the 
music. Though he looked quite like the familiar por- 
traits, my first impression of him was one of surprise 
that he was so much slighter and less robust than they 
had given one to suppose. 

The moment of seeing anyone like Joseph Conrad for 
the first time is apt to be a rather confused and cloudy 
moment. One thinks of too many things at once: 


“And did you once see Shelley plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you?” 


And a certain haziness is no inappropriate atmosphere 
through which to see this novelist for while he could 


be master of the clean-cut and the sharply-etched, as 
in that gem-like paragraph with which The Outcast of 
the Islands begins, he could also throw a kind of haze 
around a subject when he willed, and he often willed to 
do so. So we stood watching the pleasant scene in which 
the novelist gave not the slightest impression of feeling 
that he was being posed or watched but only that of a 
man very much at rest. He said once for whosoever 
wills to believe it that “the greatest of his gifts was a 
consummate capacity for doing nothing.” 


CONRAD’S CONSIDERATION 


As we moved back from the door-way and into the 
library my host stopped before one of the shelves to 
tell of an interesting episode of the day before. Point- 
ing to a shelf of books he said it was a complete set of 
Conrad’s first editions and as we handled them together 
and réad the annotations in them he explained how they 
came to be there. A Conrad enthusiast had learned that 
Mr. Conrad was to be a guest at this house and had 
politely and through an intermediary broached the 
question of getting his precious set of first editions be- 
fore the author with the purpose of having him put his 
signature in each of them. Puzzled and not knowing 
what to say, the master of the house had at last re- 
luctantly consented to having them sent on but with- 
out any encouragement as to his opening the matter at 
all and leaving it to chance whether there might arise 
any way of presenting it. At length he thought of a 
delicate way of introducing the subject. The novelist, 
too, was puzzled but finally said that he would be idle 
the next day and might as well do it. And very hand- 
somely he did it, once he had begun, and the enthusiast 
was just as handsomely grateful. But best of all was 
what happened before he signed a single one of them, 
when he turned to his friend and said, “But you your- 
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self have a set of my first editions somewhere and if I 
am going to do this I am going to sign all of yours 
first.” And this he did and there they stood, the two 
sets, enough to make any collector’s mouth water. I 
confess, though I have never had anything to do with 
first editions myself, that I rather like the persistence 
of this enthusiast with his heart set on this prize, and 
getting it, and I like still better the thought of the 
friend who had not set his heart on it, getting it too. 


CONRAD’S APPEARANCE 


Once more we were looking in upon the etching and 
I was wondering what Mr. Conrad would be like for I 
had always thought of him as about the most detached 
person in the world and had imagined him as a bit 
ironic, certainly austere, and none too ready to meet 
strangers. The etching was blithely over at last and the 
group from the music-room came into the library. What 
Mr. Conrad said first after his hearty greeting which 
would set anybody immediately at ease, I cannot re- 
member, for the artist had brought his plate with him 
and we were all five looking at this latest portrait to- 
gether. 

I was struck with the foreignness of Conrad’s ap- 
pearance. Others have thought he looked much more 
like an Englishman than they had expected. But his 
very foreignness of appearance only intensified my 
wonder, always great, at the degree to which this man 
of Poland and the Ukraine, who had never spoken a 
word of English until he was twenty-one, and had never 
intended to write it at all, had become so integrated 
into English life and letters. And he had too a strange- 
ness of accent which now and then made you miss some 
remark. He had said to the friend he was visiting that 
it was one of the disappointments of his life that he had 
never been able to speak in his adopted tongue (or 
rather the tongue which had adopted him), just as the 
English do. But for all that he seemed an Englishman 
to the very center of him. 

Joseph Conrad might be like anyone else for warmth 
and cordiality and naturalness, as indeed he was, but it 
was next to impossible not to feel in his presence a 


great cloud of other personalities such as his very name 


suggests. It was not easy to separate him from the 
thousands of people all over the world who have him 
for a part of their life and still less was it possible not 
to be thinking all the time of the personalities whom he 


had himself created. 


A MAN OF KENT 


But what I wanted to ask Mr. Conrad most was not 
what he thought of America but what he thought of 
Kent. Remarking that I could never quite get used 
to thinking of him as a resident of England’s drow- 
siest county, he warmed to the subject and said, “Yes, 
hut it is so and I have now been there just the same 
length of time that I was at sea.” During the previous 
year I had been in both of his homes, Kent and the 
Ukraine, and was curious also to know about his feel- 
ings toward that earlier home but he spoke of that as 
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if it were cloudy and remote and sad, while of his 
present home he spoke with vigor and cheer. Recalling 
days when I had tramped the Kentish roads with the 
hop-pickers, he spoke brightly of the partial revival of 
the hop-picking and the chance that it might flourish 
again. Then he would branch off into praises of what 
was now unmistakably his own country and speak of 
the flexible and amiable way in which Britons govern 
themselves in neighborhoods like his and of how little 
they know about interference. As an instance he told 
of some uprising and disturbance in that quarter, which 
elsewhere in the world might have grown to all kinds 
of mischief, but there in Kent it was dealt with so 
quietly and almost whimsically engineered by British 
good sense that the cloud passed over and instead of 
bursting just dwindled away. He laughed as he re- 
called the genial way in which it was all disposed of. 
In his praise of that successful looseness in most things 
sritish, was there just a hint of relief from remem- 
brances such as those of his boyhood when he and 
his mother departed from the Ukraine, a scene described 
by him with such severity of description in his pages 
of autobiography? 

His identification with his adopted country seemed 
as complete as could well be and something predestined. 
One loves that little item in which he records how from 
the tossing small-boat which was putting a pilot on 
board the first British ship he ever saw, he put out his 
hand just to touch its side and feel the throb of its 
engines, long before he had ever stood on a British 
deck. 

WITHIN SOUND OF CANTERBURY 

He talked warmly about his neighborhood and though 
he seemed not to take much part in public affairs, yet 
his heart and feelings were responsive to them in the 
spot he had chosen at Bishopsbourne, within sound of 
Canterbury’s bells. I think he said that they had urged 
him to become a magistrate but that he did not quite 
wish to do that. He said that he had never spoken in 
public but once and told laughingly of that one neces- 
sary exception, how he felt about it and just what 
happened. It was on some great occasion in London 
in connection with the Lifeboat Service. He had been 
asked to speak and could not well decline. His double 
connection with the sea and letters was commandeered 
for that occasion and the thing must be done. But 
since he must speak he said he resolved that he would 
speak only five minutes, that he would commit every 
word of his speech to writing and then to memory and 
that he would rehearse it at home. While he was prac- 
ticing the last of these resolves one of the servants of 
the household announced solemnly to Mrs. Conrad that 
“Mr. Conrad was in the drawing room preaching.” 
When the time came for the delivery of the address he 
said he slipped into a place at the back of the platform 
and at last heard Admiral Beatty, who was presiding, 
announce that the next speaker would be Mr. Conrad, 
“and without even looking around to see if I were 
there.” It was all told just as a boy would tell of a 
narrow escape, with a shrug and a laugh. 
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An evening could hardly be easier or more natural 
than this evening with Joseph Conrad and his three 
friends. He had been assured of privacy and that as- 
surance is not broken by the publication of these remi- 
niscences, for some weeks before his death they 
passed through his kindly hands at Bishopsbourne and 
ait back with such changes as he desired made and 
with his permission to publish. The original form of 
the article with his notes and remarks lies before me 
as | write. While we talked and moved about, the 
artist was all the time busy with his sketch-book, catch- 
ing other glimpses of the guest and chatting the while 
on all sorts of odd subjects. If Mr. Conrad, in his 
nervous way, turned so that the sketcher could no longer 
see his face, all one had to do to help him out was just 
to change one’s own position so that Mr. Conrad would 
have to change his position too. The artist interjected 
all manner of cheerful remarks and, apropos of nothing 
in particular, quoted Dr. Johnson as saying, “If a man is 
making money, for heaven’s sake let him alone. 
could he be more innocently engaged?” Then the 
sketch-book would be handed around with its last 
records of Mr. Conrad, only a few minutes old, and with 
them some illustrated letters from the artist’s boy who 
was sketching at Honfleur. 


How 


VISIT TO AMERICA 


Joseph Conrad’s visit to America had come twenty- 
eight years after the last likelihood of it had seemingly 
vanished forever and there was a touch of surprise that 
he should find himself here at all. He had visited 
Princeton and Yale and Harvard and Williams, he had 
declined degrees on several occasions because he had 
declined them at home, he had met but few people but 
many of these he recalled by name and very heartily. 
Twice only he had made anything like a public ap- 
pearance, once when he had spoken to a company of 
several hundred people in a great house in New York 
and again when he spoke to the staff at the publishing 
house in Garden City: “I must do that you know, they 
are all friends of my books.” He always spoke with 
zest of the people who liked his books, and with cheer- 
fulness and friendliness of those who did not. 

Joseph Conrad was certainly not vexed with “view- 
iness” on all subjects in heaven and earth and a less dog- 
matic person one could hardly find. He seemed to carry 
the lightest possible burden of theories about art or his 
own art but was very certain about what he himself 
must do and the only chance he had of doing it. He 
was not profuse in dislikes; he expressed his liking for 
Keats and his lack of enthusiasm for Shelley but did 
not explain it; once or twice he indicated very simply 
at just what point he thought some writer had fallen 
short of doing all he might have done. His praise of 
James Fenimore Cooper, so often expressed by him, 
dropped into the conversation once more with heart- 
iness. Impossible as it was that Joseph Conrad should 
be unconscious of his place in the world of letters, his 
whole air through this free and natural evening was the 
same air one feels in all the little that he has written 
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about himself, a sort of surprise that he should be oc- 
cupying such a place at all. “My previous state of 
existence was not a good equipment for a literary life. 
Perhaps I should not have used the word literary. That 
word presupposes an intimacy of acquaintance with 
letters, a turn of mind, and a manner of feeling to which 
I dare lay no claim. I only love letters, but the love 
of letters does not make a literary man, any more than 
the love of the sea makes a seaman.” “In the career 
of the most unliterary of writers, in the sense that 
literary ambition had never entered the world of his 
imagination, the coming into existence of the first book 
is quite an inexplicable event.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF WRITING 

There was one subject on which Mr. Conrad became 
open and confidential in a moment and that was the 
difficulties which accompany the act of writing. When 
I asked him if he looked forward to getting home, he 
said, “Yes, but I don’t look forward to writing.” It 
was one thing, he said, to sit and dream all sorts of 
things but, oh, such another thing to decide which you 
will take, what you will do with it and bring it to book. 
Asked if he did not make notes, he replied, “No, I 
never made a note in my life.” When I made bold to 
suggest that writing was with him what Sainte Beuve 
said it was to him, “his sore burden and his great joy,” 
he said that “it was neither burden nor joy in a positive 
sense.” 

As we sat around the fireplace the talk ran in all 
directions, turning now and again naturally to Conrad’s 
own works. He was perfectly willing to talk about 
them and would have been, as one of his friends said, 
perfectly content never to say a word. He frankly ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt over one of his descriptions 
which experts on the region described said could never 
have been written save by one who had seen it, yet 
he had never seen it. Before our gathering that evening 
he had asked his host, “Why do people call me a writer 
of sea-stories? They do not call Mr. Hardy ‘a writer 
of land-stories’.” 

CONRAD'S CHOICE 

I have read intimate articles on Joseph Conrad, writ- 
ten from the standpoint of every possible advantage in 
the way of privilege to ask whatever questions one 
would, but it is rather surprising to notice how ac- 
curately all such confidences as he has made come back 
to what he had already told us of himself in that seem- 
ingly veiled autobiography, A Personal Record. The 
friend at whose home we had gathered said that once 
when he was Conrad’s guest in Kent he had asked him 
which one of his books he liked best and expressed a 
good deal of pleasure and surprise when he spoke of 
the “Personal Record” as a favorite. 

The long evening came to its close, leaving you as he 
took your hand in both of his to say good-night, quite 
ready to agree to what James Huneker said of him, in 
writing about the first men of letters in the world of 
our time, “J. C. is certainly the most lovable of 
them.” 





British Table Talk 


London, January 29. 
N TUESDAY Mr. T. Z. Koo, the Chinese student leader, 
who is greatly sought after in these days, was to have 
spoken for the first time at a big assembly in London. The 
meeting had to be hastily cancelled since Mr. Koo had been 
called on an important errand to Geneva, where the opium com- 
mission is sitting. The fact itgelf caused 
much disturbance of plans in the Y.M.C. 
Mr. Koo was to 


Where Church and 
State Share Their 


A., for which society 


Concerns have spoken. But it is a significant indi- 
cation of the present-day trend in public 
life. That a secretary of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. should have to 


alter his plans in order to give counsel to representatives of 
the nations at Geneva would be in itself worthy of note; but 
it is only one sign out of many that state departments realize 
today how much they have in common both in their tasks and 
in their dilemmas with Christian societies. This has been shown 
clearly by the colonial and foreign offices in recent years. Those 
who speak for the Christian church in its world-wide service 
can always be sure of the respectful attention of government 
departments. Another illustration of the same fact can be 
quoted from the annals of this week. On Monday last an address 
was given by Major Hans Vischer to the C.M.S. Missionary 
Service League. Major Vischer is the secretary of the gov- 
ernment advisory committee on native education in tropical 
Africa. The presence on a C.M.S. platform of such an official 
is in itself an eloquent testimony to the importance which is 
given to the educational Africa. His 
“Today your societies which 
have borne the brunt of the early years can master the work of 
African education alone no longer, and the cooperation of the 
administration, which bears the ultimate responsibility for the 
With a full 
sense of recognition for the great work you have done and 
the experience you have acquired, your cooperation is being 
welcomed by every administrator now faced with the task of 
forming a definite educational policy for the natives—a policy 
that provides for the welfare of the native individual and com- 
munity within the wider community of the state and the empire, 
and fits into the frame-work of an administrative organization 
adapted to these rapidly developing dependencies. 


service of missions in 


words deserve to be quoted: 


natives under its control, has become a necessity. 


Remember, 
it is the African who calls, the African home and the African 
tribe, to whom you showed the promise of a better, cleaner, 
and more hopeful future since the day when Livingstone died 
by his bedside in the African forest praying.” 


words, 


These are good 
and they come not from the officer of a missionary 
society, but from a government official! 

. = 6 


The Dean of Durham and the 
Railwaymen Face to Face 


Bishop Welldon, at one time head master of Harrow, bishop 
of Calcutta, and canon of Westminster, is now dean of Durham. 
Some time ago he charged the railwaymen 
for their forgetfulness of 


with selfishness, 
eagerness to have 
The railwaymen answered that 
such charges did not become a dean with £3000 a year. The 
dean consented to meet the railwaymen and have it out in 
fair debate. This they have now done. Dr. Welldon had a 
fair hearing and was received cordially. Some years ago Dr. 
R. J. Campbell—then the minister of the City Temple—had a 
similar time with an audience of trade unionists. He went 
rather wondering what would happen to him, but he found, 
as public men find, that the workers, however 
strong their convictions and perhaps their prejudices, are sports- 
men, and like a man to stand up face to face with them. Dr. 
Welldon had no difficulty in explaining that so far from being 
rich on £3000 a year he could not carry on if he had not saved 
before he became a dean. His taxes alone, with subscriptions, 


others in their 


their own wages increased. 


will always 
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took £1,800 at once; and for the house which he had to occupy, 
the coal bill was £121 last year—lighter than usual. It seems 
rather farcical, but it is perfectly true, that for certain bishoprics 
and deaneries only a man with some private means can be 
selected. My tutor and friend, Dr. Hicks, when he was called 
to the see of London had to go at once to the bank and secure 
an overdraft to pay the initial expenses! The bishop of London 
some years ago published his yearly accounts, and it was seen 
how very little he had left to spend on books, and he is a 
bachelor. The plain man, however, is tempted to ask not what 
the bishops and deans do with their money, but why in the 
world the church of England does not set its servants free 
from positions which are so easily misunderstood. On the 
question of railway wages the dean did not withdraw his 
charges, but he explained that he never meant to single out 
railwaymen as the only offenders. 


Exit Mr. Asquith: Enter the 
Earl of Oxford 


There are many reasons why Mr. Asquith goes to the house 
of lords. He is seventy years of age, and his powers of mind 
are undiminished, but he can scarcely afford to wait the neces- 
sary months or years before the way might open to the house 
of commons, and the strain of an election is great nowadays. 
He will now be able without delay to take his part in the 
counsels of the nation, though from another place. Yet we 
may well conjecture that Mr. Asquith himself would have pre- 
ferred, as Gladstone did, to remain a commoner to the end. He 
is now to be the earl of Oxford, and everyone who cares for 
the traditions of our public life will wish him many years 
among the “elder statesmen” and others, who make up the 
house of lords. He will not find the icy atmosphere of that 
place so disconcerting as some speakers do. One of its mem- 
bers told me that it was the most tiring audience he ever ad- 
dressed. The traditional bearing during a debate is that of 
polite indifference. The new earl has never been an emotional 
speaker, but there has been in his public service something 
which we need far more than rhetoric. The free churches of 
this country have their share in the shaping of many lives 
which pass out of their tabernacles. Mr. Asquith was a free 
churchman by birth. For some time in his early days, as a 
barrister in London, he attended Lyndhurst Road church, of 
which then, as now, Dr. Horton was minister. Indeed, he was 
one of those who signed the requisition to Robert F. Horton, 
then a fellow of New college, to exercise a ministry in Hamp- 
stead. But it is many years since Mr. Asquith had any share 
in our free church life. It is none the less true of him, as it 
was of Lord Morley, that the roots of his life were in the non- 
conformist community. Asquith from Yorkshire, Morley from 
Lancashire—both owed much to systems of thought and faith 
which they did not retain. 


St. Paul, and 
St. Paul’s 


The great collection for St. Paul's is closed. The dean said 
with some justification that St. Paul would have rejoiced in 
the liberality displayed. It is certainly true that he was 4 
matchless hand at calling forth the gifts of his converts. Dean 
Inge is never more convincing than in dealing with St. Paul. 
Some of his words, preached in the cathedral last Sunday, are 
as noble as can be found upon this great apostle: “This heroic 
figure, one of the grandest men, surely, who ever lived, had 
never been a popular object of reverence among the Latin races. 
St. Paul did not appeal to sickly sentiment and superstition. 
But when we studied the character of the ‘ugly little Jew’ as 
Renan contemptuously called him, when we thought of his 
tender remembrance of all the old women and slaves in his 
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Kittle churches; his outward fightings and inward fears, his 
sions and revelations of that fine tact, which might have been 
trategic, of that fiery temper which was sometimes fierce; the 
fesh which struggled against the spirit; the spirit which fretted 
away the earthly tabernacle of the flesh, should we not say 





The History of Religion 


Bors ABOUT THE ORIGIN of religion are almost always 
interesting and generally informing but all of them, so far as 
I know, stop short of answering the questions which they raise. 
The thing that they do best is to present a mass of information in 
regard to the practice of religion in ancient days when religion was 
nearer to its origin—whatever that was—than it is now, or among 
nitive peoples who, dragging out a protracted racial infancy, 
represent a sort of contemporaneous antiquity. What they do least 
uecessfully is to tell us how religion actually started. W. J. Perry’s 
Tue Oricin oF Macic ann Reticion (Dutton, $2.50) presents an 
interesting array of data about primitive practice and belief directed 
toward the interpretation of life and the control of events and 
destinies by other than obvious natural means. In this respect it 
vers much of the same field as Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” though 
with less elaboration and with less tendency to make religion 
dependent upon magic. The ideas of primitive tribes about the 
Great Mother, gods, givers of life, the earthly paradise and the 
rest are very well worth studying, but they fall considerably short 
accounting for the origin of religion. A more detailed study in 
comparative religion and folk-lore within a more restricted field is 
und in THe Sacrep Dance by W. O. E. Oesterly (Macmillan, 
$3.00). This was published a year ago and at once took its place 
sa standard work of specialized scholarship dealing with dances 
n honor of gods and sacred objects, ecstatic dance, and the celebra- 
tion of harvests, victories and funerals by similar rites. The study 
f the dance among the Hebrews is especially notable. 









But occasionally an author in the field of comparative religions 
not only describes the phenomena but professes ability to tell us 
xactly how they arose. Such is Albert Churchward, the author of 
Tue OricGiIn AND Evo.ution oF REticion (Dutton, $15.00), a large 
and elaborate work following his earlier “Origin and Evolution of the 
The imposing appearance and still more imposing 

e of this volume incline one to view it with profound respect 

humble admiration. But one’s suspicions are aroused by read- 

g that certain “elemental powers” were “divinized by the Egyptians 
nd the true gnosis was perverted after the esoteric meaning had 

lost.” The suspicion deepens when we are told that the idea 
iortality, the propitiation of ancestral spirits and the be- 
ginning of religion itself originated with the actual observation of 
and visible spirits of the dead.” Clairvoyance is thus the 
asis of religion. But these demands upon our credulity are as 

t! mpared to those presented by the chapter on the great 
, for here we learn that this venerable structure was built 
y the followers of the stellar cult, following the solar and lunar 
Its which lasted 100,000 and 50,000 years respectively. In view 

certain astronomical data which it records, “it must have been 
built at least 269,870 years ago,” and it records in symbol the deep 
f ancient Egyptian wisdom which Breasted and Petrie know 
‘othing about but which this author can read like twelve point. I 

mber reading when I was a boy Totten’s once rather famous 

“A Miracle in Stone” and “The Gospel in the Stars,” but 

never produced anything more exciting than this. Time 

vould fail me to tell of the fantastic statements in regard to the 
rigin of Christianity and the New Testament. 

Returning to books of serious scholarship, J. M. Macfie’s Mytus 
AND Lecenps or Inpia (T. & T. Clark, $2.75) is an introduction to 
the y of Hinduism. Valuable materials bearing upon early 
religion, and perhaps upon contemporary religion, are to be found 
sot only in the wisest thought of the wisest men of old, but also in 
he mythologies, traditions and legends in which an elevated but 
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that though St. Paul’s temperament showed but little of the 
sweet and balanced loveliness of our blessed Lord’s character, 
we had in St. Paul the most glorious standard-bearer of the 
church militant—a man, a saint, and a hero, such as the world 
had seldom seen.” EpWARD S8HILLITO. 


The Book World 


elastic philosophy tends to clothe itself for popular presentation. 
The Rig-Veda and the Upanishads represent the roots of Hinduism, 
but the two great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahbharata, and 
the Puranas present legends more elaborate, less lofty, and more 
important for understanding the actual-content of the Hindu mind; 
as in understanding the mind of the mediaeval Catholic one must 
consider the legends of the saints as well as the New Testament 
and the writings of the doctors of theology. 


BuppH1IsM AND CHRISTIANITY, by J. Estlin Carpenter (Doran, 
$1.25), is a compact, simple and scholarly study of the contrasts and 
parallelisms between these two religions. It is a striking fact that 
Buddhism, beginning with a minimum of metaphysics, found it ex- 
pedient to admit ontological ideas and to employ the conceptions of 
the then current philosophy to explain and dignify the person of its 
founder. Did Christianity do the same? Buddhism has radical 
defects, I judge, but a student of its history will hesitate to con- 
sider the marvelous spread of Christianity as conclusive proof of its 
uniquely divine nature. Nor will one who appreciates either the 
elaborate philosophical background of Buddhism or its ethical con- 
tent at its best feel quite disposed to wave it aside as a mere ob- 
struction with the condescending remark that “the heathen in his 
blindness bows down to wood and stone.” The author’s interpreta- 
tion of Buddhism gives it a dignity and a spiritual quality which are 
surely not undeserved. I doubt whether his interpretation of Chris- 
tianity can be accepted as quite as adequate. 


Shirley Jackson Case’s Tue Soctat Oricins oF CHRISTIANITY 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, $2.50) was published something more than 
a year ago but it is still a new book, and all the more so because it 
makes a new approach to an old theme. It has been the custom 
to relate the origin of Christianity directly to Old Testament 
prophecy, and to consider that enough has been done in the way 
of giving it a background and a setting when certain messianic 
hopes have been indicated by quotations from the Psalms and Isaiah. 
Prof. Case turns to the immediate social environment of Jesus and 
his first followers for the key to the understanding of their pur- 
poses. They were Jews in a first century Jewish setting, and with 
a direct heritage from the century immediately preceding. Similarly, 
the Christianity of the first century was not a product of the New 
Testament, but vice versa, and the minds of the New Testament 
writers and of the other leaders of the early church must be inter- 
preted with reference to the whole milieu of the Graeco-Roman 
world. From this point of view the author studies the course of 
the development of Christianity in its transition from the Jewish to 
the Gentile world, its growing organization, and its conflict with 
rival systems until its legalization by Constantine. This is one of 
the most valuable of recent contributions to early church history. 
Something of the same method is pursued in Tue Rise or Curis- 
TIANITY (Univ. of Chicago Press, $2.00) by the late Prof. Frederick 
O. Norton. This, however, is a more elementary treatment, intended 
for undergraduate students and for general readers, and covers a 
briefer period. With emphasis upon the social environment of 
Jesus and his disciples in contemporary Judaism, it presents a nar- 
rative of the life of Jesus and the development of the apostolic 
church based on a study of the source materials, the gospels and 
epistles. 

Tue CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY IN THE Earty CEeNnTuRIES by 
T. M. Lindsay (Doran, $4.00) is a standard and useful work now 
reprinted. It deals with the conception of the church, its form of 
organization, the development of its objective unity, the transition 
from gifts to offices and from a ministry to a priesthood and a 
hierarchy, and the influence of the Roman state and Roman society 
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on the organization of the church down to the time of Constantine. 
A seventh edition has just been published of F. J. Foakes-Jackson’s 
History of THE CurisTiAN Cuurcu to 461 (Doran, $3.00), first 
issued in 1891. It is a comprehensive text-book. The author's 
statement that Jesus “had given to his disciples orders to admit new 
proselytes to their society by the right of baptism,” I am inclined 


CORRESP 
We Pause for a Reply 


Foitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Ina recent editorial entitled, “Arbitration and Outlawry,” 
you argue against the advisability of America’s joining the league’s 
permanent court of international justice. You declare that, aside 
from its method of choosing its judges, “the functions, powers 
and facilities of the new court are essentially the same as those 
of the earlier body,” the older Hague court of arbitration; and you 
put this question: “Is there any conceivable question which we 
would be willing to submit for arbitration to the newer tribunal 
which we would not be willing to submit to the older?” 

I do not see how the advocates of our entrance into the new 
court can permit your question to go unanswered, unless, indeed, 
they have no answer to make to it, as I suspect is the case. If 
there is no “conceivable question which we would be willing to 
submit for arbitration to the newer tribunal which we would not 
be willing to submit to the older,” then what possible argument 
is there for our entering the new court except that this would 
be a step in the direction of the league of nations? 

Accordingly, I submit that the advocates of our entering the 
new tribunal either should tell us what controversy our people 
could get into which we would 
we would not as frecly and gladly 


ubmit to the league court that 
submit to the older Hague tri- 
bunal, or else should admit openly that the only object of their 
advocacy is to get America into closer touch with the league 


of nations. These alternatives seem to me to be forced upon 
them by every consideration of sincerity and frankness. 
Crawfordsville, Ind M. V. Occet. 


War and Church Union in China 


Epitor THe Caristian Century: 
SIR: Keep up the fight 


nation rent by war, a people suppressed beyond endurance by 


against war Out here we see a 
the impositions and burdens of militarism Imagine how it 
feels to be representatives of the gospel of “peace and goodwill 
among men” in a country that 


s rushing headlong down the 
military highway to destruction, learning furiously the arts of 


war while turning deaf ears to our appeals to follow the Prince 


of Peace! Surrounded, as we are, by all this militarism we nat- 


urally look with hopeful eyes to America to lead her sister 


republic across the ‘peaceful ocean” into the paths of peace. 
Yet, in spite of her clearer conception of the evils of war. 
America conducts a nation-wide mobilization day! It is exceed- 
ingly discouraging to us out here -to note the weakness and 
vacillation of the Christian church when faced by an opportunity 
to oppose such rattling of the sword in the scabbard, for that is 
meant to the rest of the world. We 


have read your editorials and articles in The Christian Century 


what Defense Day 
with heartiest approval and wish it were within our power to 
help combat this greatest of international sins 

The liberal spirit of your paper is very inspiring to those of 
us who are pushing for more united effort among the different 
denominations and missions at work in this province. In many 
ways we are ahead of the rest of the missions in China in 
vork. 
nominations and nationalities at work in this one city, have been 


cooperative Three missions, representing as many de- 
organized into a Christian council for over two years, and have 
done a lot of work together. Besides union meetings once a 
month, with bi-monthly communion services together, we have 
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to criticize upon two counts: the function of baptism in the mind oj 
Jesus, and the spelling of rite. But it is a useful book, nevertheless 
especially full in its treatment of the history of Christian though 
and literature, though I should hesitate to affirm with him that th. 
Athanasian theology was essential to the preservation of Chris. 


tianity. WINFRED ErRNeEstT Garrison. 


ONDENCE 


monthly business meetings and our sub-organizations, like pas 
toral and educational committees, have fortnightly meetings 
Every year we conduct a union evangelistic campaign. Jail yis- 
itation is done together, evangelistic work during heathen fest; 
vals is conducted in unison, fire and famine relief by cooperation 
publishing sheet tracts is a union task, and now we are together 
inaugurating a campaign against the planting, selling and smok 
ing of opium, which has of late made serious inroads. To still 
further line their pockets the military of our city are importing 
No one dares raise a voice 
in protest, only the Christian church under its foreign proteec- 
tion, but even then the Christians fear persecution at the hands 
With a mountain of difficulty like this before us we 


opium to sell openly on our streets. 


of soldiers. 
need to combine our Christian forces, and do more than we have 
Naturally we look with eager eyes for the day when our churches 
at home will vision the terrific world need of today and unite 
their forces to combat what we can never overcome divided as 
we are into so many and often hostile camps. 

American Baptist Mission, ARCHIBALD G. Apams 

Kiating, Sze., West China 


From Mr. Zangwill 


Epttor Tue Curistran Century: 

SIR: I was especially glad to see your tribute to the late E. D 
Morel, on the council of whose Union of Democratic Control 
have sat since the war began. You will understand therefor 
with what pain I am compelled to say that with all your righteous 
passion against war, I feel the frankly brutal expositions of the 
Chicago Tribune closer to the grim reality. War is a malad 
that can be cured only by accurate diagnosis and unflinching surgery 

I share your admiration for Mr. Salmon O. Levinson, with 
whom I have already been in communication. But, as I pointed 
out to him, “the outlawry of war” is a conception which, lik 
all legal measures, involves force. It implies a union of all nations 
against the outlawed offender. 
issue of January 8th, “Can Peace Be Enforced?” I see that he 


From his trenchant article in your 


now says the necessary force must be applied only by each ind 
But this implies, not 
merely, as he thinks, that every people must “vote to do away 
with the war system,” but that they must all vote it away simu 
And this is the quandary—hic labor, hoc opus est. The 
idea presupposes that all peoples are at the same state of civiliza 
tion and satisfaction with their territory and economic position 
But no people with a fighting tradition will vote war away unless 


vidual people against its own mnilitarists. 


taneously. 


it is free from grievances against other peoples, or unless som 
alternative form of redressing future grievances is provided 
When, moreover, Mr. Levinson says that there are no sanctions 
even for military alliances except good faith, he forgets that th 
real cement of those alliances is common interest, and if this com 
mon interest ceases to be felt, good faith is not kept. In the 
last war Italy actually left one alliance to join the enemy alliance 
In my drama of Europe, The Cockpit, (published on your side 
but not yet performed) I have tried to show how the roots of 
war lie entangled in the romantic psychology of the peoples. Na 
tions are not fixed entities but organisms tending to expansion, 
and their boundaries are drawn in blood. True, large majorities 
everywhere begin to dislike blood, but even they are unwilling 
forego its profits in the shape of national sovereignty. How could 


your United States be at peace with one another if each state 
could impose its own tariffs and immigration laws? 


Peace can 
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no more be reconciled with sovereign nationalities than Chris- 
tianity can. Not at least until these nationalities are so “Chris- 


tianized” that it is their sovereign pleasure to do justice and love 


mercy and walk humbly with their non-national God. 


Far End, East Preston, IsraEL ZANGWILL. 


Sussex, England. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text for March 1. Matthew 27:11-26. 


Why Blame Pilate? 


wat HOT INDIGNATION we feel about old-time 
sinners—and what cool indifference toward modern dupli- 
Poor Pilate has been made the target for thousands of 
until he looks like Saint Sebastian, in the 
He deserves all that men can give him 
and much that men cannot, but is he a sinner above others? 
Is he so much worse than those whom we know today? Some- 
thing must be done to rescue our admirations and condemna- 
tions from antiquity. As water boils easily at certain altitudes, 
so emotions discharge easily (and harmlessly) upon the people 
of the long ago. It is upon modern Pilates that our hot con- 
demnation should fall. “Wickedness in high places” is not 
inknown even yet. 

Coming at once to the heart of the question, what was wrong 
with Pilate? He lacked bravery, he was a moral coward, he 
vas flabby ethically; a leaden coin, he did not ring true. As 
we all love heroism, we all detest the man of craven soul. In 
all ages, in every tribe, only stinging scorn has been the portion 

the meral slacker. Do you recall that ancient clan that 

neglected to come up to the help of the Lord against the 

ghty, and how curses were poured out upon it: “Curse ye, 

ise ye Meroz.” Do you recall a young man who fled to 
Germany rather than face the dangers of war for his country? 
Such men are moral slackers—they dislike the title, but that 
s what they are. Finding no fault in Jesus, Pilate, had he 
een anything of a man, would have stoutly defended Jesus. 
But weakly, timidly, cautiously, prudently he allowed Jesus 
to be killed upon a rough cross. Away with all this pru- 
dential morality—society is full of it. 

Every spineless self-seeker of the present day is in Pilate’s 
He deserves no better treatment from us. Wherever a 
good man needs defence, wherever a good cause needs a cham- 
pion, there Pilate may be found. A good judge should be 
backed by all decent people. A good law should have the 
support of all Christians. The man who buys of a bootlegger 
s as bad as the bootlegger himself. A brave preacher should 

defended by every person in his congregation. If you believe 
hat war as a method is wrong then you should stand stoutly 

those who dare to announce it. If you believe that pro- 
hibition is right, then you are bound to stand for it. If you 
believe that laboring men have rights, then you should help 
them get those rights. If you believe that science and religion 


cates! 
stinging 
European galleries. 


arrows, 


boots. 
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can and ought to be integrated, defend the men who are setting 
forth that idea. Any man who stands aside with a “safety first” 
motto pinned on his coat, while good men are suffering for just 
causes, is a modern edition of Pilate. Get that straight, my 
friend—or enemy. 

Save some of that scorn you have been pouring out upon 
Pilate and use it upon modern Pilates. Pilate was rich and 
comfortable, why should he worry? There are thousands like 
him today. Pilate had power and it seemed to him that what 
he did about Jesus made little difference, so he permitted Jesus 
to be crucified. I know hundreds who fit into the same cate- 
gory. Pilate faced a tremendous moral decision and through 
weakness he failed miserably. Pilate 
had a chance to defend the best man who ever lived and he 
missed his chance. Two thousand years have condemned him 
for a coward and a fool. Suppose Pilate had risen to his 
opportunity and had upheld Jesus, what a stroke, what a 
victory! But no, he was weak, selfish, short-sighted, comfort- 
able, powerful with a puny authority and he failed desperately. 

Look about you; does some exponent of Jesus need your 
support and defence? Then rush to his side. O, if you know 
the stories and heartaches of discouraged ministers, who are 
passed by and ignored by selfish and prosperous members! If 
you but knew the sacrifice and heroism of missionaries, giving 
their all for Christ’s sake! If you only had the mentality to 
consider, in your comfort and ease, the brave prophets of the 
newer age, who struggle, starve, serve without appreciation, 
you would act and act with might! 





































How many in his class! 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne. 
Yet that scaffold rules the future 
And behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 
Why not help God? 
Joun R. 
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More than 100,000 copies of 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
have been sold since Oct. 1, 1923 


No doggerel. All the words in 
the music. The tunes within 
the range of the young voice. 
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342 Hymns and Responses. 


70 Pages of Orders of Wor- 
ship rich in Biblical and 
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Price $75.00 per hundred, F. O. B. 
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Send for returnable sample copy 


A Canadian edition in preparation 
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Weekday Religious Classes 

Not for Idaho 

By a vote of 35 to 23 the lower house 
of the state legislature of Idaho recently 
defeated a bill that would have made it 
possible for children to have been ex- 
cused from sessions of the public schools 
in order to be given religious instruction 
It was said that all the religious forces in 
Idaho were behind the bill. 


Train Hebrew Sunday 

School Teachers 

In order to provide trained teachers 
for the Hebrew Sunday schools of New 
York city, the Hebrew Union school for 
teachers of that city offers a two-year 
course in teacher training. More than 
200 young Hebrews are enrolled in the 
course, which takes two evenings a week 
for the two-year period to complete. The 
essentials of Hebrew, history, Bible, reli- 
gion, philosophy and 
studied 


pedagogy are 
A placement bureau maintained 
by the schools finds openings for gradu- 
ates 


Echo of Church Case in 
Political Appointment 

The act of President Coolidge in nomi- 
nating Emory R. Buckner, of New York 
city, to be federal attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York has recalled the 
storm raised in the Methodist church two 
years ago by the retirement of the Rev. 
J. D. M. Buckner, of the Nebraska Metho- 
dist conference. Mr. Buckner, the son of 
the minister, laid the groundwork by 
intense publicity for a later test of the 
action of Bishop H. C. Stuntz and the 
conference in retiring his father. What 
ised to become an ecclesiastical cause 
however, when the 
clergyman accepted a Congregational pu 
pit, and Bishop Stuntz fell bejore the 


disease from which he later died 


elebre subsided 


Huge Growth in Service of 

Bible Society 

The British and Foreign Bible society, 
with headquarters in London, reports that 
it circulated more than 850,000,000 copies 
of the scriptures during 1923-24, as com- 
pared with less than 4,500,000 copies cir- 
culated 25 years ago. The number of 
languages in which the society now dis- 
tributes Bibles has increased during the 
same period from 364 to 566 


British Methodists Call 

Borah Dry Stand Right 

Commenting on the statement of Sena- 
tor Borah to the effect that if Great 
Britain is justified in demanding that 
Russia stop political propaganda looking 
toward revolution in England, the United 
States is justified in asking Great Britain 
to restrain its citizens from undermining 
the prohibition laws of this country, the 
Mehodist Recorder of London says: “The 
application is obvious. One or two British 
iewspapers have headed their paragraph: 
Senator Borah’s Outburst.’ For our part, 
he application seems perfectly put and 
remarkably apt. It is just as well, both 
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for our foreign policy and for our morals, 
that Great Britain should be compelled 
in one way or another to recognize and 
digest the meaning, not only of her policy, 
but her words. The United States have as 


NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


much right to call upon us to refrain from 
cultivating lawlessness there, as we have 
to demand that Russia should not send 
preachers of sedition here. Between 
drunkenness with words and drunkenness 


Would Have Jews Work with Christians 


HILE PREACHING recently for 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in the Cen- 
tral Congregational church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Rabbi Alexander Lyons, of that city, 
called for a cooperative religious move- 
ment on the part of Christians and Jews, 
not leading to any formal alliance, and 
not based on any idea of “tolerance,” but 
utilizing the spiritual power in both faiths 
for the re-forming of the world. Among 
ther things Rabbi Lyons, as his unusual 
sermon was reported in the Christian 
Work, said: 

“lews and Christians have Jesus in 
common, not the Jesus of that theologi- 
cal fabrication which owes its impulse to 
Paul, on which even Christians them- 
selves are unanimously disagreed and di- 
vided, but that sublime reality which, like 
in oriental blossom in full bloom, sprang 
with luxuriant sweetness out of the soil 
of Jewish spirituality. Jesus as a sub- 
lime embodiment of spiritual and of regal 
righteousness is the pattern of real Chris- 
tian aspiration, as he is, and acknowl- 
edged to be both by Jews and Christians, 
the progeny of the deepest reaches of 
pure Jewish piety. No intelligent and in- 
formed Jew rejects Jesus to the extent 
that he is a fact and representative of 
much of the best in Jewish idealism and 
aspiration, any more than such a Jew 
rejects scientific fact.” 

OLD ORDER ON WANE 

“The old order which through the 
world war was punctured by the finger of 
the Almighty because of its scintillating 
pretense, its substitution of principle for 
practice,” Dr. Lyons said, “is waning and 
should be made to disappear entirely be- 
fore a new world that is pressing to the 
birth. Into the situation Jews and Chris- 
tians as representatives of the vanguard 
of the best forces of civilization should 
enter to give character and expression to 
the world to be. Religion has too long 
been relegated either to the childhood or 
to the dotage of life or confined to the 
churches. It has either been misunder- 
stood or kept as a sort of exotic. The 
time has come when religion, properly 
conserved as human life reflective and 
expressive of life divine, must be the in- 
forming source in the unfolding processes 
of this spinning globe. The psalmist’s 
insistence that unless the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain who build it is 
truer today than ever. Our increasing 
accumulation of tremendous material 
might, must be paralleled and counter- 
balanced by the constraint or compulsion 
of the mightier spirit of God. To effec- 
tuate this should be a common task of 
Christian and Jew. 

“There is need indispensably in our 


re-forming world of increasing and per- 
sisting inter-relationships. All things are 
bound together by divine ordainment and 
must not be severed by human interfer- 
ence. We are making astounding prog- 
ress in bringing the world into closer 
connection in material economic and 
pleasurable ways. Unless that be paral- 
leled with increased moral connection and 
comity we shall ride to the inescapable 
and condign doom of ultimate destruc- 
tion. The world must have the substi- 
tution of a judiciary process for that of 
the jungle, if it is not to deteriorate into 
conditions even more disastrous than 
those of the jungle. 


BROADENING DR. CADMAN’S PLEA 


“A short time ago Dr. Cadman, as 
president of the Federal Council of 
churches, pleaded for greater comity be- 
tween the Protestant churches. I should 
like to become his assistant for once and 
urge a large step further. I should like 
to see greater comity between all Chris- 
tian churches, for I take it that in in- 
tention at least Roman Catholic as well 
as Protestant are Christians. Further and 
greater still I would like to see increas- 
ing comity and cooperation in the first 
place among all Jewish churches and then 
between all Jewish churches and the 
churches of Christianity. I want no pro- 
selyting or converting. I want no toler- 
ance. I want and I demand mutual con- 
sideration and corresponding cooperation. 
Politics is separative. Denominational- 
ism is divisive. The church alone repre- 
sents a unitive spirit that can bring man 
into relationships of mutual helpfulness. 
Let us each from our respective stand- 
points furnish our sincerest reaction to 
life converting it into as fine a code and 
realization of conduct as can be. Let us 
above all else multiply and adopt as many 
purposes in common as we possibly can, 
for it is only in union that we shall at- 
tain to and enjoy the noblest realiza- 
tions of religion. 

“When Solomon built the great temple 
of Jerusalem he called into service the 
non-Jew, Hiram of Tyre, and so on 
through the ages it has been and ever 
will be that the greatest consummation 
of humanity, the temple of man, must 
have harmony and cooperation. 

“Jesus said, ‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions.’ The Jew, whose nobler 
spirit Jesus exemplified, has always said 
that in God’s eyes the good of all nations 
is acceptable. And so instead of wasting 
time and energy in fighting one another, 
or in failing to cooperate with one an- 
other, let Jews and Christians and as 
many other as they can influence com- 
bine to fight the common enemy.” 
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with drink there may be a difference; 
British law wants to keep out the one, 
and America tries to keep out the other. 
What we ask of one we ought to give 
another—especially a friend and a rela- 


° ” 
tion. 


Rockefeller Suggests Non-Anglicans 
on Cathedral Board 


In contributing $500,000 toward the 
completion of the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York city, Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., wrote to Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning, of the diocese of New 
York, suggesting that the claims for the 
non-sectarian character of the cathedral 
might well be validated by placing non- 
Episcopalians on the board of trustees. In 
his letter, Mr. Rockefeller said: “The pur- 
pose of the cathedral is so lofty, so broad 
and so nobly stated, and it is being car- 
ried out so liberally that quite conceivably 
the time will come when it will be deemed 
desirable in the furtherance of its catholic 
purposes to include among the twenty- 
five trustees charged with the respon- 
sibility of its creation, maintenance and 
management a small number of laymen of 
sister churches. Since a large minority of 
the funds which have gone into the cathe- 
dral and are being currently contributed 
have come from members of other 
churches, it would seem but fitting that 
this large, friendly outside interest should 
be represented on the board of trustees. 
Moreover, such a practical demonstration 
of the spirit of Christian unity for which 
the cathedral stands would give a tre- 
mendous impetus to religious tolerance 
and co-operative endeavor.” In replying 
to Mr. Rockefeller’s moderate sug- 
gestion, Bishop Manning wrote: “The 
time has not yet arrived when the different 
churches can function in one organization, 
and any attempt prematurely to force 
such an arrangement would retard the 
cause of unity rather than aid it. This 
closer fellowship must come to pass, as 
it is quite evidently coming to pass, 
through the working of the Spirit of God 

the hearts and minds of all of us alike 
rather than through formal methods of 
rganization. I am quite sure that you 


Sees Denominational 
If THE CHURCHES are to hold their 


place in the life of American cities, 
they must have leaders who are big 
enough to disregard denominational lines 
and cooperate in building towering in- 
stitutions that can compete with the sky- 
scrapers of commerce, Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, pastor of the Madison avenue 
Methodist church, New York city, told a 
council of city pastors from New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut. The meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
home missionary board of the Methodist 
church, and drew more than 500 pastors 
from city churches of that denomination 
to its sessions. 

“We need church statesmen,” declared 
Dr. Sockmen, “who are religiously tall 
enough to see over denominational fences. 
The church must hold strategic downtown 
centers. True leadership will see that 
Some downtown centers are held, where 
the spires can raise themselves in eloquent 
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recognize this, for the clause which you 
add to your gift makes no condition as 
to its acceptance and imposes no obliga- 
tion, legal or moral, upon the trustees of 
the cathedral to take any action.” Sub- 
scriptions to the cathedral building fund 
have now almost reached $7,000,000. Con- 
tracts have been let for the building of 
the nave, which is expected to be com- 
pleted in three years at a cost of about 
$5,250,000. 


Iowa Church Wins 
Voting Contest 


The Methodist church of Colfax, Iowa, 
is reported to have won the “get-out-the- 
vote” contest entered into by many 
churches at the time of the last national 
election. One hundred per cent of the 
possible voters in this congregation voted. 
As a result, the pastor, Rev. F. J. Neal, 
gets a free trip to the inauguration. Sta- 
tistics show that despite the widespread 
agitation there was almost no increase in 
the percentage of eligibles exercising the 
franchise in the country as a whole. 


Experiment in Church Unity 
in Southern California 


The action of Bishop William H. More- 
land, of the Episcopal diocese of Sacra- 
mento, in authorizing Rev. Arthur E. 
Paterson, Congregational minister at Al- 
turas, Cal., to have general spiritual over- 
sight of the members of the Episcopal 
church in that town, after Mr. Paterson's 
confirmation in the Episcopal church, is 
sure to be watched with interest by all 
concerned with essays in church unity. 
Mr. Paterson will heve the status of a 
lay reader. He will gather candidates for 
baptism and confirmation, use portions of 
the morning and evening prayer, litany 
and occasional offices, burial office and 
family prayer and teach the catechism, 
but will not administer the sacraments. 
These will be provided from time to time 
by visiting priests. With the consent of the 
trustees of the Congregational church, 
an altar is being erected in that church 
for the celebration of the holy communion 
according to the Anglican form. In his 
letter authorizing Mr. Paterson to under- 


Dead Hand in Cities 


gestures to the business world, where the 
institution can minister on week days to 
the throngs that toil around it, where the 
pulpit can speak to the thought and com- 
mercial life of the whole city as suburban 
churches cannot do. 

“In New York city the most significant 
churches are in the downtown sections. 
It is there that the church best touches 
the stream of humanity which moves 
through our metropolis. With the in- 
creasing exodus of city people over week- 
ends it is becoming more and more neces- 
sary to enlarge its ministry during the 
week days. 

“The building of a Christian city re- 
quires architects. Collections of individual 
Christians do not make a Christian city, 
just as piles of stones do not make a sky- 
scraper. There must be plan, framework, 
mortar and an architect. We need within 
our communions leaders with courage and 
genius to plan largely and permanently.” 
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take this ministry Bishop Moreland said: 
“If you can act conscientiously in your 
two-fold capacity, not merely reciting an 
occasional office of the prayer book but 
encouraging our people to prepare them- 
selves and their children for holy baptism, 
confirmation and holy communion, keep- 
ing them loyal to their faith and church, 
and reserving these sacramental acts for 
my visit or that of a priest, I think a rich, 
comprehensive spirit of unity can be 
developed. It may be to some extent ex- 
perimental. I authorize you to call our 
church committee together, read them 
this letter, if you like, and secure their 
cooperation, and the results ought to be 
communicated to me.” He also said: “You 
understand that in the Episcopal church 
we feel our corporate responsibility keen- 
ly, believing that the Episcopal church is 
a true, living, continuous branch of the 
one catholic and apostolic church, bring- 
ing down through the ages the direct com- 
mission of Christ, our head, and the heri- 
tage of the apostles. You, therefore, be- 
come by this license one whom we trust 
to do or preach nothing which would be 
contradictory to or seem inconsistent with 
the historic faith of the church.” 


Chaplain Discussion Shows Church 
in Earnest, Says Jane Addams 


Miss Jane Addams, international presi- 
dent of the Woman’s League for Peace 
and Freedom, and founder of Hull House, 
Chicago, has given the Christian Science 
Monitor an interview in which she praises 
the recent acts of American denominations 
looking toward world peace, and singles 
out the discussion of the military status 
of the chaplaincy as evidence of the deter- 
mination of the churches to go to the 
root of the issues involved 


Discuss Internationalism in 
Pastoral Conference 
The fifth 


interdenominational pastoral 


conference promoted by the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., was 
held Jan. 27 to 29. Samuel Angus, of 


Sidney, Australia, made three scholarly 
and spiritual addresses on “The Contem 
porary and the Perennial in the New 
Testament.” Dr. Oliver Huckel, of 
Greenwich, Conn., read three enlighten- 
ing and sympathetic papers on “The 
Backgrounds of Prayer” as exemplified in 
other religions. Dr. Hamilton Holt gave 
four powerful lectures on “International 
Relations” to large evening assemblies. 
Three devotional hours on receiving the 
Holy Spirit were lead by Dr. E. A. Han- 
ley, of the First Baptist church of 
Berkeley. Pres. Herman F. Swartz, of 
Pacific School of Religion, conducted a 
stimulating forum on “Replenishing the 
Ministry” and Bishop E. L. Parsons of 
the Episcopal church led an equally vwalu- 
able forum on “War and Peace.” 


Catholics Seek Drier 
Irish Free State 

Dissatisfied with the present liquor pro- 
gram of the government of the Irish Free 
State, the Catholic Total Abstinence fed- 
eration of that commonwealth is initiating 
legislation to reduce the number of saloons 
in the Free State by half. The legisla- 
tion, if refused by the dail and senate, 
must be submitted to popular referendum, 
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in which case the officers of the federation 
express themselves as confident of its 
passage. There are at present about 17,000 
saloons in the Free State, with a popula- 
tion of only about 3,000,000. 


German Missions Must Build 
Again from Nothing 

At the outbreak of the world war there 
were 110 missionary societies among the 
Protestants of Germany, with headquar- 


ters in Berlin, Leipzig, Frankfurt and 
Dresden. During the fighting, and in the 
post-war period, the extensive missions 


conducted by these societies were prac- 
tically wiped out, save for the work that 
was taken over by missions originating 
in allied countries and that continued by 
native converts. Now, with the stabiliza- 
tion of the mark, total endowments be- 
longing to these societies once worth 
ibout $5,300,000 have been wiped out. It 
is stated, however, that most of the socie- 
ties are resuming operations, and that 
they will build from the ground up finan- 
ial resources to make possible a resump- 
tion of missionary effort in many parts of 


the non-Christian world. 


Ei Paso Ministers Study 
Modern Questions 

For eight days in January and February 
he Protestant ministers of El Paso, Tex., 
discussed with one another many of the 
problems today confronting the church. 
\ notable series of addresses by Dr. 
Floyd Poe, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church, presented aspects of belief 
n God, in Jesus, in the Bible, in the 
church, and in the kingdom. Ministers of 
all shades of theological opinion partici- 
pated freely in the discussions, without 
the slightest restraint or ill feeling. 


No Spoken Word in 
This Service 

The First Presbyterian church, Batavia, 
N. Y., of which Dr. C. C. MacLean is 
pastor, recently held an entire service 
without use of the spoken word. The 
which the service differed 
from those usually held was by the ab- 
sence of the sermon. Music, vocal and 
nstrumental, led in prayer and medita- 
tion, as well as in the aspiration of the 
ongregation. 


only way in 


Calls Babies of More Value 
than Bob-Whites 


Rev. C. M. McConnell, Methodist 
leader in rural work, writes for Zion’s 
Herald a caustic arraignment of the ac- 
tion of the Kansas Agricultural council 


in going on record in favor of a five year 
losed chicken and 
quail, and at the same time opposing the 
enactment of the proposed child labor 
amendment. “I confess this child labor 


season on prairie 


pposition is the most distressing situa- 
tion I have ever known among farmers,” 
says Mr. McConnell. “Aside from its in- 
herent injustice to children, it seems to 
give at least a semblance of truth to a 
contention which the enemies of farmers 
have long maintained—that they are gul- 
lible, selfish, and ignorant.” Mr. McCon- 
nell declares that there is great need for 
child labor laws to protect children on 
farms, and says that the reason the 
Kansas council has voted for a closed 
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season on quail is the same reason it op- 
poses child labor legislation, namely, that 
the quails destroy bugs and eat weed 
seed, thereby increasing the yield of wheat 
to the acre, while children may also be 
employed as a cheap economic factor. 


Postage for Religious Press 
Not to Be Raised 


Religious papers will be exempt from 
the new zone rates for postage if the 
postal bill as recently passed by the senate 
becomes law. An amendment offered by 
Senator Butler, of Massachusetts, gives 
preferential treatment to religious, scien- 
tific, and other periodicals not published 
for profit. The proposed postal rate for 
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such papers will be one and one-fourth 
cents a pound on both advertising and 
reading matter, without regard to zones. 


Southern Baptists Fail to 
Reach Financial Goal 

Although the southern Baptist conyen. 
tion has come to the end of its five-year 
financial campaign with its $75,000,000 
goal unreached, it has received in cash 
$59,000,000 and has experienced some re- 
markable accessions numerically. Beney- 
olent giving has been raised from an 
average of $3,000,000 to $11,000,000 a 
year. The gain in new churches was three 
times that of the preceding five years. 
Seven times as many new Sunday schools 


A New Style in Resignations 


EV. EDGAR F. DAUGHERTY has 

resigned the pastorate of the First 
Christian church, Los Angeles, Cal., in 
order to accept a call to a pulpit in Mun- 
cie, Ind. The letter in which Mr. Daugh- 
erty bids farewell to his California con- 
gregation, as printed in the bulletin of the 
Los Angeles church, sets a new style in 
forms of resignation. In case others 
should be considering similar action, and 
should wish a new model after which to 
pattern, Mr. Daugherty’s letter is repro- 
duced: 

“The present month concludes the sev- 
enth year of the parson’s service here. His 
resignation, herewith submitted, effective 
within thirty days, will terminate the re- 
lationship. Those familiar with the waters 
having passed under our mutual ‘bridge 
of sighs’ may inquire if this is another ‘off 
agin, on agin, gone agin, Flanagan,’ flare? 
It is formally bona-fide, and the board 
can carry on. 


LIABILITY, NOT ASSET 


“The good of the church is the pastor’s 
major reason for self-elimination. His 
conviction that this church is the brother- 


hood’s superb opportunity, is neither 
modified nor reduced by seven years’ 
kaledioscopic experience with it. He is 


‘sold’ on the opinion that its friends re- 
gard him a liability rather than asset to 
it. Uninterruptedly, he has seen them de- 
parting from it, until convinced that the 
longer he stays the fewer friends he per- 
sonally has. He believes the church enti- 
tled to a leader who can win and hold its 
friends to its task. While Joshua ‘did’ for 
Jericho in seven days, while Jacob was 
willing to serve double seven years for his 
heart’s desire, this Hoosier parson is 
neither a Joshua nor a Jacob, his seven 
years having ‘done’ for the heart with 
which he assumed these cares, he relin- 
quishes futile effort to josh himself in the 
fallacy that merely ‘holding the job’ is 
any longer his sacred duty. 

“The dream of a great structure and am- 
plified se: vice, he thinks realizable. It lured 
him to the task, but every move he has 
made toward it has encountered obstruc- 
tions which to him are provincial, puerile, 
and without statesmanlike vision for the 
brotherhood in refusing unification of our 
inefficient strength units in the city. Re- 
sults gauge any pastorate; he apologizes 
in no whit for his efforts, but includes 
himself with the strategic obstacle, for 
removal. 


“One year of these seven, the year before 
last, his only happy one, had a harmoni- 
ous congregational atmosphere. Their 
original divisive spirit found cure in belat- 
ed ‘departures;’ the present atmosphere, 
vitiating our spiritual morale, might be 
cured by resignations, which the pastor 
continuing in service would flatly demand. 
But—our experience together is, that res- 
ignations, however adroitly manipulated 
for, produce walkouts in one of two direc- 
tions, as well as leave hurts. The parson 
exhorts all—‘Stand by the church’—but as 
a ‘casus belli’ in the Ladies’ Aid, cannot 
believe himself longer called to stay. 


CONCERNING LOS ANGELES 


“Robbed his first day in L. A. of treas- 
ured fishing reel and rod; within the last 
fortnight of typewriter, suitcase, shirts, 
pants, etc.; between those filchings, of his 
shotgun and hunting outfit; having five 
additional raids on his auto equipment, all 
under the church’s shadow; gold-bricked 
of his life insurance savings of twenty 
years in total of twenty-eight hundred dol- 
lars; still paying on eighteen hundred fam- 
ily doctor bill obligation incident to this 
‘health resort;’ ‘pinched’ himself seventeen 
times for traffic fractures, and tagged but 
last Monday as a pedestrian—really, the 
parson’s ‘raw-ther’ city-broke, decidedly 
fed-up, and acutely indigestionous on L. A. 
experiences. Being himself wholly to 
blame for ‘misjudgment’ in every instance 
of this laughable ‘criminal record’ he steps 
over to the cheerio ranks of the ‘Yes-But- 
ters’ acknowledging ‘Yes, yes, this is a 
great climate, marvelous city, incompat- 
able region—sure, yes, but—B-U-T.’ 


STAGE-SEAT MISFIT 


“Seven times without a public toot or 
wheeze, he has said nay to invitations to 
other work, five being superior to this in 
personal advantage. Incurably a misfit 
where he feels the church wants its leader 
to trumpet and stage-seat himself on pub- 
lic occasions, which doubtless should be 
done where jazz and publicity stunts color 
religious programs—why, an unexpected, 
unanimous, none-other-having-been con- 
sidered call from Muncie, Indiana, listens 
to him like the voice of the Lord, though 
at less salary than here; he regards it, the 
united voice of friends, whatever may be 
the later yeowls his possible misjudgment 
and conduct may provoke. E’er the ides 
of March—‘angel city of California’—av 
revoir; ‘magic city’ of Indiana—hail!” 
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were established and ten times as many 
new pupils were enrolled. The member- 
ship gain for the period totalled 532,841. 
It is of interest to note that this church, 
in which the principle of denominational 
loyalty is perhaps better recognized than 
in any other in America, was able to 
enlist only 37 per cent of its membership 
in this extraordinary effort. In common 
with most of the other denominations, the 
southern Baptists will now put their be- 
nevolent program on a year-by-year basis 


Toc H Chaplain Due 
in United States 

On a tour of the world Rev. P. B. Clay- 
ton, founder and chaplain of the famous 
British Toc H Movement, will soon be 

the United States. Toc H was the 
.rmy name for a house opened behind the 
lines in Flanders to serve the soldiers of 
the British army in 1915. The fellowship 
there engendered has given birth to a 
ontinuing organization of ex-soldiers, 
banded together to promote world peace 
and mutual service. It is one of the most 
maginative of the various aspects of the 
youth movement of the present day. Mr. 
Clayton has no intention of seeking to 
extend the organic organization of Toc H 
to America, but he will bring the message 
ff unselfish service for the common good 
that has made so powerful an appeal to 
many of the younger British veterans of 
the war. 








New Leader for Methodist 
Epworth League 

Rev. Blaine Kirkpatrick, for several 
years pastor of University church, Wil- 
iamette, Ore., has been elected director of 
the Epworth League department of the 
board of education of the Methodist 
hurch. The Epworth League is the offi- 
cial Methodist young people’s society, and 


Its administration was recently merged 
by the denomination with that of the 
Sunday schools and church institutions 
f learning in a single board of education. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is one of the younger 
ministers of the church, and has had con- 
spicuous success as a preacher in college 
mmunities. 


+} 


They Did It 
By Mail 

The Central Congregational church, 
Worcester, Mass., had a debt of $12,500 


incurred during the war years. The church 
ficers did not want to make the debt a 
feature of the church services, so a mail 
campaign was entered into to wipe it 
ut. The debt is gone now, and the 
church has $1,000 more than it needed 
tor that purpose. 


Church and School Services 
by State College Radio 


The extension department of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural college, Manhattan, 
Kas., began with the first of February to 
br adcast opening exercises for use in 
the 9,000 rural schools of the state and 
a Sunday service for use in the hundreds 
of rural communities without pastors. 
Nearly 8,000 Kansans are now regularly 
enrolled in the evening courses that are 
broadcast by the “college of the air” of 
this same institution. 
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Preaching Tolerance 
in Fort Wayne 


First Presbyterian church, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is being made the scene for an inter- 
esting experiment in preaching religious 
tolerance to a community. Under the 
chairmanship of the pastor, Rev. Robert 
Little, a series of sermons on this topic 
are being preached by a Jewish rabbi, 
Catholic priest, and a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. When Rabbi 
Samuel H. Markowitz, of Achduth Vash- 
olom temple, delivered the first sermon 
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in the series, 1,000 managed to crowd in 
to hear him, and another 500 were turned 
away for lack of room. Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants recently participated in 
a citywide religious census of Fort Wayne. 


Church Efficiency Keeps 
Sunday Movies Closed 

There are no Sunday movies in Cor- 
vallis, Ore., seat of the great state agri- 
cultural college, one of the largest and 
best of its kind in the country. The man- 
ager in charge of all theatres has been 
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so impressed by the high type of min- 
istry for students being carried on by 
the churches of Corvallis that he says 
that he will not enter into competition 
with it. Moreover, he doubts whether he 
could do so successfully. 


Use Hymns for Daily 
Paper Evangelism 


As a method of indirect evangelism 
through the daily press the federation of 
churches of Groton and New London, 
Conn., under the direction of its secre- 
tary, Rev. Henry W. Hulbert, has pre- 
pared a series of “mats” of famous hymns, 
which are supplied at cost to such news- 
papers as will run them. The service is 
being used by a constantly increasing 
number of newspapers. The Evening 
Day, of New London, comments: “We 
have found the printing of a non-sectarian 
hymn with its music in the Saturday 
issues in connection with church adver- 
tising a profitable investment, increasing 
and steadying up the church advertise- 
ments and rendering a general service to 
the community which has added to the 
prestige of the paper.” Wonder what the 
editor means by “steadying up the church 
advertisements”? 


Confer with Kansas Presbyterians 
on Church Buildings 

Representatives of many Presbyterian 
churches in Kansas City and vicinity de- 
voted Feb. 12 to a consideration of prob- 
lems involved in church building. Under 
the direction of Rev. A. F. McGarrah, of 
the board of national missions, discussion 
was devoted to the preparation of a con- 
gregation for a building campaign, the 
planning of a building for worship, edu- 
cation, and community service, the se- 
curing of subscriptions, and the collecting 
of payment on them 


Bishop Emphasizes 
Family Worship 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, of the Method- 
ist church, has enlisted the Buffalo area, 
of which he is the head, in the promotion 
of what he calls a Hearthstone League. 
Church members are being asked to give 
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time to family worship, the saying of 
grace before meals, and Christian con- 
versation in the home. In which connec- 
tion the Christian Advocate of New York 
reminds the members of the league that 
“it is not religious conversation to dis- 
cuss at the dinner table the mistakes of 
the preacher in the morning sermon, or 
to air the petty squabbles of official 
boards and ladies’ aid societies in the 
presence of children.” 


Hastings College Secures 
Endowment Fund 

Hastings college, Presbyterian institu- 
tion in Hastings, Neb., has raised $470,000 
to be used as endowment. In considera- 
tion of this achievement the General Edu- 
cation board will add $135,000 to the fund. 
The college recently lost its gymnasium 
through fire, and its rapidly growing stu- 
dent body will require other additions to 
its equipment. 


Another Kind of 
Tolerance 

In resigning the pastorate of St. 
Stephen's Episcopal church, Newark, N. 
J., Rev. Edmund A. Wasson extolled his 
25 years as rector there by saying: “It 
is a beautiful parish. Good human folk 
these St. Stephen’s people, who don’t 
think any the less of their rector for tak- 
ing a drink when he feels like it; in fact 
will even supply the drink. Good but not 
too good; Christian but not too Chris- 
tian; imperfect but not too imperfect; not 
too wise or good; no meddlers with other 
peoples’ morals. I love these tolerant, 
friendly, faulty folk. They and I are of a 
piece. We never interfere with each others’ 
politics or religion, or anything else. We 
have never complained to the police or of 
the police. We have never found fault 
with the politicians. We leave the laws 
to be executed or neglected by the civil 
authorities, just as Christ did. We found 
it enough of a job to look after our own 
morals and to lend a hand. It is for the 
citizen to look after the laws and for the 
Christian to look after religion. The two 
don’t mix.” Mr. Wasson has frequently 
spoken in support of the liquor interests. 
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Swedish King’s Message Welcomes 
Universal Christian Conference 

In 1544 the king of Sweden issued a 
proclamation setting aside definite Sun- 
days for penitence and thanksgiving. The 
proclamation has become an annual cys- 
tom, with the king’s message being read 
in every church in the realm on the first 
Sunday of the year. The proclamation 
signed by King Gustav this year contains 
this paragraph: “With the object that 
the Spirit of Christ should reign more 
fully in the hearts of men and in the lives 
of peoples, chosen representatives from 
the greater part of Christendom will 
gather in Stockholm, after profound prep- 
arations during several years, for the 
Universal Conference on Life and Work, 
in August, 1925, if so be God’s will. The 
Lord make his face shine upon the meet- 
ing so that the way may be discerned 
and the will strengthened with one accord 
to walk in the way of love. May the 
church and congregation of Christ in our 
land help in the undertaking with faithful 
prayer.” 


Y.W.C.A. Secretary Granted 
Leave of Absence 

Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary 
of the national board of the Y.W.C.A., 
has been granted a nine months’ leave of 
absence for rest and travel. While Miss 
Cratty is on leave Miss Helen A. Davis 
will be the acting general secretary. 


Ministers Insurance Company 
in New Home 

Many ministers will be interested in 
the announcement that the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund for life insurance has 
moved into its new headquarters, built at 
a cost of $440,000 at 1805 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The fund is held to be 
the first life insurance company in Amer- 
ica and the oldest in the world. It reports 
assets of more than $14,000,000 and insur- 
ance in force of more than $43,000,000. 


Disciples’ Sunday Schools Show 
High Attendance 

On Jan. 11 the ten Sunday schools of 
the Disciples of Christ showing the larg- 
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est attendance were: First church, Long 
Beach, Cal., 2,715; First church, Canton, 
O., 2,096; First church, Tulsa, Okla., 
1.394; East church, Dallas, Tex., 1,332; 
Independence boulevard, Kansas City, 
Mo., 1,200; First church, Coffeyville, Kan., 
1,150; Central church, Enid, Okla., 1,121; 
First church, Oklahoma City, Okla., 1,109; 
Eugene, Ore., 1,052, and Bedford, Ind., 
1,034. In commenting on these figures, Prof. 
Norman E. Richardson, of Northwestern 
university, draws attention to the fact 
that, in the case of the school in Okla- 
homa City, the total enrollment, not in- 
cluding the cradle roll, is 1,637, and that, 
of the 85 teachers, 83 were present on the 
day in question, while not one of the 43 
oficers was absent. “I am wondering if 
there is a church school in the whole 
country that has a better record of actual 
attendance than this,” Dr. Richardson 
asks. 


Congregationalists Propose 
Various Mergers 

Subcommittees of the national council 
of the Congregational church brought to 
the midwinter meeting of the council 
proposals for the amalgamation of benev- 
olent boards and periodicals of that de- 
nomination. It is tentatively proposed 
that all the agencies of the church be 
combined into four, which would be the 
American board, the Church Extension 
woard, the Education board, and the Min- 
isterial board. This would involve the 
merger into one society of the present 
home missionary, church building and 
Sunday school extension societies, to- 
gether with the church work of the 
(American Missionary association. The 
present women’s boards would also be in- 
cluded in the combinations, with women 
being given at least one-third of all mem- 
berships on directing boards. Proposals 
for the amalgamation of periodicals would 
ierge the Missionary Herald, the Amer- 
ican Missionary, and the Congregational- 
st into a single weekly, with a regular 
monthly missionary magazine number. 
Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, pastor of the First 
church, Akron, O., told the committee 
that the church needs is a new 


at what 
house organ” type of periodical in place 
f the papers it now has, and a special 
ommittee, consisting of Dr. Douglas, 
Dr. Rockwell H. Potter, and Dr. Jason N. 
Pierce was formed to give the suggestion 
further consideration. 


Voris Will Plan Program for 
Near East Education 

In order to inaugurate a more system- 
atic type of education in the orphanages 
under control of the Near East Relief, 
Dr. John R. Voris, associate general sec- 
retary of that organization, has recently 
sailed for the near east. From Constan- 
tinople, Dr. Voris will travel to Armenia 
in company with Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, 
who is to inspect the relief work for the 
British organizations that are participat- 
ing in it. 


Peace Signed Between Church 
and Bible Institute 

The recent action of the board of the 
sible institute of Los Angeles in order- 
ing the Church of the Open Door to 
vacate institute premises by Feb. 1 has 
been rescinded, and peace again reigns in 
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the fundamentalist ranks of southern Cal- 
ifornia. Before the church could induce 
the institute directors to change their 
minds, however, it had to adopt a new 
constitution which gives the institute right 
of veto upon the choice of pastor or Sun- 
day school superintendent, and _ also 
pledges the church to change or rescind 
any act at the request of the institute 
board “if in the opinion of said board 
such act is inconsistent with the Bible 
institute or its work.” Aside from this, 
the new constitution declares that “the 
Church of the Open Door is a separate 
and independent organization”! 


New Episcopal Bishop for 
Northern Indiana 

After the Rev. F. S. Fleming, of Chi- 
cago, had declined the position, the Epis- 
copal diocese of northern Indiana elected 
Rev. Campbell Gray, rector of St. Paul’s 
church, Peoria, Ill., as bishop coadjutor. 
Mr. Gray was elected on the 19th ballot. 


Missionaries Again 
Itinerate in Tibet 

After an interruption of five years, mis- 
sionaries of the Disciples of Christ from 
the station at Batang, West China, have 
resumed itinerating in Tibet. Most of 
the party was on the road 37 days, finding 
medical aid the surest means of approach 
to the natives. It is hoped that mission- 
ary itinerating in the “closed land” may 
now be resumed as a regular part of the 
work of the mission. 


Church Reading Through New 
Testament in 20 Weeks 

Members of the First Baptist church, 
Wilmette, Ill., have combined with their 
pastor, Rev. Francis C. Stifler, to read 
through the New Testament in twenty 
weeks. A special book mark is distrib- 
uted, naming two chapters to be read 
every day, and more than 100 are already 
finding the time to do so. A noticeable 
increase in prayer meeting interest is 
already reported. 


National Interracial 
Conference Called 

The Federal Council of Churches an- 
nounces that, in conjunction with the 
commission on interracial cooperation, it 
will promote a national interracial con- 
ference at Cincinnati, O., March 25-27. 
White and colored delegates will be in- 
vited from all parts of the country to 
discuss problems of organization, methods 
and programs for improvement of inter- 
racial relations and for community wel- 
fare which involve both races. The meet- 
ing is planned as a real conference, not a 
program of addresses. 


Leader in Larger Devotional Life 
to Lecture in America 

Canon F. W. Dwelly, of the Anglican 
church, is lecturing at the Berkeley 
Divinity school, Middletown, Conn. 
Canon Dwelly has led in a movement to 
bring new life into the devotional exer- 
cises of members of the Anglican 
churches, and was responsible for many 
of the most striking features of the serv- 
ices in connection with the consecration 
of the Liverpool cathedral. He is direc- 
tor of what is called a Fellowship of Life 
and Liberty, which lays upon its members 
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four obligations: 1. To strengthen by a 
bond of gladness where there are dif- 
ferences of thought in the great fellow- 
ship of the church; 2. To spread en- 
couragement; 3. To abandon pretense with 
God; 4. To welcome new light from any- 
one, 


Ku Klux Bill Defeated 
iri Indiana Senate 

That the government of the state of 
Indiana may not be as completely in the 
hands of the Ku Klux klan as was de- 
clared after the recent election is sug- 
gested by the vote of the senate of that 
state in postponing action on the bill 
prohibiting any person from wearing any 
distinctive religious garb or emblem while 
teaching in a public school. The vote 
40 to 6. The measure was the first 
of the avowed Ku Klux proposals to come 
before the legislature. 


stood 


Church Union Still Ahead 
in Canada 

The proportion of Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Canada voting to enter the 
new United church remains about the 
same. Up to Jan. 28, 895 congregations 
had voted to go in and 302 to stay out. 
The principal opposition remains in the 
— of Ontario, where 302 will enter 
and 212 remain out of the union. 


Protests Indecency of 
New York Stage 


America, a Catholic 
in New York city, 


weekly published 
calls on the authorities 








A Valid Christianity 
For Today 


By the late Bishop C. D. Williams 


Bishop Williams’ greatest book. Among the 
chapter titles are: en of Vision, Christianity 
and the World, The Value of a Man, The 
Confidence of a Certain Faith, The Gospel! of 
Democracy, The Divine Companionship, The 
Universal Christ. Eighteen chapters. 286 
pages. 

Price $1.75 We pay postage 
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440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Two great books now at 
reduced prices 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH 


and 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. PAUL 


Both by David Smith, M. A. 


Here is the outstanding modern life of 
Christ and also Dr. Smith's great work 
on the first of the apostles at a price in 
reach of all ministers and other Bible 
students. ‘The Days of His Flesh” has 
previously sold at $3.50, the price now 
is $2.00. ‘The Life and Letters of 
Saint Paul” has sold at $6.00, but is 
now priced at $3.00. 


We pay postage 
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of that city to clean up the current stage. 
The paper lists several plays as beyond 
the limits of decency and asks, “Isn't it 
time the city fathers had another ‘moral 
awakening?” Their moral awakenings 
never last long, and they do not ac- 
complish a great deal while they do last. 
But it would be a fine achievement to 
fumigate even one or two of the theatres 
that shelter improper plays.” 


Chinese Anglicans Will Cooperate 
with Government College 

The announcement of the purchase of 
land for the theological seminary of the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, as the native 
Anglican church of China is known, in 
Nanking, China, contains the significant 
statement that the campus will be near 
that of the Southeastern university, a gov- 
ernment institution, and that there will be 
an interchange of courses between the 
two schools. There is another theological 
seminary in Nanking, a union institution 
supported by various Protestant denom- 
inations. Some of its students take work 
in classes of Nanking university, the union 
missionary institution in the same city. 


Reform Societies 
Merged 

The International Reform 
Prohibition foundation, and the American 
branch of the World Prohibition federa- 
tion have been merged into the Interna- 


bureau, the 
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After the Peace. H . Brailsford. $1.50. 
Diplomacy, Old and New. George Young. 
$1.00, 

Economic Imperialism. L.S. Woolf. $1.00. 
Causes of International War. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. $1.00 

League or War? Irving Fisher. $2.00 

The Myth of a Guilty Nation. Albert J. 
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Lowes Dickinson. $1.50. 
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All books for sale by 
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Sermons for the Times, 
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By Alexander McColl ($1.50). 
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The Great Refusal. 

By Newell D. Hillis ($1.50). 
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By Chas. F. Wishart ($1.75). 
Sermons on Revelation. 

By Albert H. Baldinger ($1.60). 
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By Russell H. Conwell ($1.50). 
Sermons for Special Days. 
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By Charles D. Williams ($1.75). 
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By John A. Hutton ($1.75). 
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By George Adam Smith ($1.50). 
Symphonic Sermons. 

By W. L. Stidger ($2.50). 
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By J. W. G. Ward ($1.60). 
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onal Reform federation. Virgil Hinshaw 
. the superintendent of the new body, 
hich will have its headquarters at 206 
Pennsylvania avenue, S. E., Washington, 
D. Cc. A new bi-monthly, the Twentieth 
‘entury Progress, will replace the period- 
als that have been published by the 
rganizations included in the amal- 
gamation 


Catholics Broadcast Doctrines 
from St. Louis Station 

During March, April and May of last 
ear a number of Jesuit priests, just fin- 
hing their theological studies in St. 
university, broadcast a series of 
afternoon lectures on points of 
xan Catholic doctrine. Among the 
eubiects discussed were the divine origin 
f the church, the marks of the church, 
the infallibility of the pope, the sacra- 
priesthood, confession, the 

and marriage. The daily 
ress gave large space to a report of the 
ks. So successful were they that a 
iilar series is being sent out on the air 








ments . e 


holy eucharist 


s year, and plans are being made to 
ak a regular activity of the theo- 
logical department of the university. 


Turks Take Drastic Action 
with Greek Patriarch 

The ecumenical patriarch of the Greek 
irthodox church was expelled from 
istantinople on Jan. 31. As previously 
reported in The Christian Century, at the 
me of his election, the new patriarch, 
Constantine, former bishop of Dercos, was 
persona non grata with the Angora gov- 
rnment, but it was expected that he 
uld be allowed to reside in Constan- 
ple because of representations made 
United States at the Lausanne 
peace conference. At that gathering the 
Angora government asked for his removal 
the United States, speaking in the 
religious minorities of Asia 
opposed this, and the Turkish 
legates dropped the demand. Now, 
wever, the Turks have moved without 
ng other governments, sending 
to escort the patriarch over the 
er, and announcing their determina- 
to allow his return from Athens, 

here he has taken refuge. 


me f the 


Bishop Vincent 
May Resign 
B Boyd Vincent, of the southern 
ese of the Episcopal church, told 
recent diocesan convention that he 
ubmit his resignation to the com- 
ng meeting of the house of bishops. 
Bis} Vincent is 80 years of age, the 
the active diocesan bishops of 
The convention adopted reso- 
protesting against the bishop's 
retirement. 


New York Presbyterians 

for War Outlawry 

A special committee of the presbytery 
New York has adopted the following 
feccommendations as to the attitude of 
hat presbytery toward the war issue: 

“1. That the churches of presbytery be 
ged to do everything possible to dis- 
courage and to drive out the spirit of war 
as being contrary to the spirit of Jesus, 
‘0 approve and promote the outlawing of 
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wer, not by sentiment only but by legal 
enactment, to remove racial hatreds and 
prejudices, to further international good- 
will and friendship, and to bring about the 
establishment of peaceful methods for the 
settlement of all disputes between nations. 


“2. That presbytery hereby pledges it- 
self to a hearty support of American par- 
ticipation in the permanent court of inter- 
national justice. 

“3. That a campaign be inaugurated as 
speedily as possible in every church of 
presbytery to study and to discuss the 
moral issues of war.” 


Distinguished Faculty for 
Olivet Surnmer Conference 

Plans for the summer conference to be 
conducted under the auspices of the Fel- 
lowship for a Christian Social Order at 
Olivet, Mich., Aug. 1-31, show in the list 
of leaders such names as Walter Lipp- 
man, Herbert Adams Gibbons, Senator E. 
F. Ladd, Jane Addams, E. A. Steiner, 
John A. Ryan, Judge Florence E. Allen, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, George A. Coe, 
William P. Hapgood, J. Stitt Wilson, C. 
C. Morrison, Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
Bishop Paul Jones, Jerome Davis, Har- 
old Marshall, F. Ernest Johnson, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, A. D. Sheffield, George E. 
Haynes, Alva W. Taylor, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, B. Y. Landis, Nevin Sayre, Paul 
Douglas, W. W. Alexander. The confer- 
ence will be under the immediate direction 
of Kirby Page. Registrations are now 
being made by Mr. Page at 311 Division 
avenue, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


Chicago “Y” Hotel Must 
Be Enlarged 

An addition of 19 stories to the present 
Y. M. C. A. hotel in Chicago has been 
necessitated by the overcrowding of the 
present commodious plant. The hotel, 


when enlarged, will contain 2,650 rooms. 
The addition is to cost $1,250,000. 


Mark Race Relations Sunday 
With Pulpit Exchange 

In celebration of Race Relations Sun- 
day on Feb. 8 ministers of seven Negro 
congregations in Chicago exchanged pul- 
pits with ministers of a like number of 
white churches. In commenting on the 
celebration of the day, Dean Shailer Ma- 
thews, of the commission on interracial 
relations of the Chicago Church federa- 
tion, said: “We are beginning to realize 
that political and social progress alone 
will never solve the problem. Therefore, 
it is the task which falls primarily to the 
churches. Thank God, the churches are 
beginning to respond! There is now real 
hope that an interracial fellowship will be 
developed which will make it possible for 
Negroes and whites to dwell in unity and 
accord in North America. It has to be a 
condition of equal justice and equal op- 
portunity, of mutual respect and toler- 
ance.” 


Hutton Charges Congregations 
with Preachers’ Weakness 

Dr. John A. Hutton thinks that when 
a preacher fails to stir his congregation 
the fault is more often that of the con- 
gregation than of the preacher. Speaking 
recently at a Thursday service, in which 
several ministers were present, Dr. Hut- 
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ton is reported by the British Weekly to 
have said: “I may speak for my brother- 
ministers as they cannot speak for them- 
selves. Their success, their immediate 
success, depends at least as much upon 
their congregations as upon themselves. 
Our Lord was unable to do any mighty 
work in Nazareth. The attitude taken up 
by those who thought they knew him be- 
cause he had lived among them somehow 
clouded his spirit and damped down his 
energies. When ministers are judged, as 
they will be judged, their congregations 
also will come up for judgment. No true 
minister can really be a failure.” 


Devotes Entire Issue to 
Radio Preaching 

So important has the subject of radio 
in the church become that the Presby- 
terian Banner, weekly published in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., recently devoted an entire 40- 
page issue to the question. The paper 
thinks that the radio gives new meaning 
to Wesley's saying, “The world is my 
parish.” 
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Adventures in Journalism, Philip Gibbs, $2.50. 
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Through Eyes of Youth, various writers, $1.00. 

Through the Wheat, Boyd, $1.75. 

These Three, Knight, $1.00. 

Thoughts of Youth, The, Drury, $1.50. 

20th Century Story of Christ, $1.25. 

Twelve Merry Fishermen, Hough, $1.00. 

To Start the Day, Stone, $1.50. 

Told by an Idiot (fiction), Macaulay, $2.00. 

20th Century N. Test. (Pocket), $1.25. 

Under Dispute, Repplier, $2.00. 

Universality of Christ, Temple, $1.25. 

Vocation of the Church, Leckie, $1.50. 

Voices of the Spirit, Matheson, $1.25. 

Visions of Hope and Fear, Thorn, $1.75. 

Waste (fiction), Herrick, $2.00. 
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Religious Debates 


Pynechinry WORK, by virtue of its undenom- 
inational character and its reputation for 
presenting fairly both sides of moot questions, is 
in a position of great opportunity and responsi- 
bility to furnish a forum for the discussion oi the 
vital religious issues that are perplexing the 
spiritually minded of our day. 


We have accepted this responsibility and are 
publishing a series of fifteen debates in 1925. 


Among the questions are: 
Should Christians Proselyte Jews? 


Is the Bible the Infallible Word of God? 


Does the Institution of the Chaplaincy Compro- 
mise the Church with the War System? 


Did the Earth and Man Come by Evolution? 
Is America’s Foreign Policy Imperialistic? 


Among the debaters are: 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
WILLIAM FLOYD 

JOHN STUART CONNING 
CLIFTON HARBY LEVY 
NORMAN ' THOMAS 

PAUL JONES 

PAUL DWIGHT MOODY 


Only those whose minds have clicked shut will 
not want to read these debates. A dollar will bring 
you a three months’ trial subscription containing 
at least four of them. The subscription rate is 
$3.50 a year. A 
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“Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick age’’ 


Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, of the 
University of Wisconsin, of the challenging volume 


THE RELIGION 
of the SOCIAL PASSION 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 


Professor Ross continues: 


“This is an enkindling book by a true modern prophet: 
If Dr. Dickinson’s wonderful presentation of social religion 
does not heal the soul of the reader, nothing will. sa 
sociologist, I would be happy to see the book have an 
immense circulation.” 


Says Professor Gerald Birney Smith: 


“Dr. Dickinson’s book gives an almost startlingly frank 
diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting 
thoughtful men today. Instead of plausible arguments 
for old concepts whieh have lost their spiritual power, he 
advocates an alluring romanticism, in which God is dis- 
covered as the implication of the social passion. Like 
every form of romanticism, it evokes reverence for the 
profound mystery of deepening experience, but it also 
challenges the reader to ask searching questions concern- 
ing the suggested conclusions.” 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor The Christian 
Century, has this to say of the book: 


“This book has gripped me irresistibly ever since I saw 
it in manuscript. The author has a clear and consistent 
insight which he expresses in language of the utmost 
delicacy. He is thorough-going in what he calls a human- 
istic point of view. His mind begins its work in the actual 
human situation in which we men of earth find ourselves, 
and he fights his way through concrete human experience 
(apparently without the aid of any transcendental reserves) 
to a genuinely religious view of life. It is a book of extraor- 
dinary candor. A beautiful mysticism akin to the finest 
evangelical spirit is felt from the beginning to the end of 
the book.” 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of 
Missouri, comments as follows: 


“T know of no other book which comes so near to formu- 
lating my own religious convictions as Dr. Dickinson’s 
‘The Religion of the Social Passion.’ Whether God is 
human or superhuman, whether he is immanent in or 
transcends humanity, one must recognize that only ‘the 
religion of the social passion’ can redeem our world. If 
all scientific thinkers and religious workers would read 
and ponder Dr. Dickinson’s book, they might unite to 
make the social and moral redemption of man a practical 
working program. I hope that all will read it.” 


From the Expositor: 


“By the religion of the social passion the author means 
the universal religion, a Christianity human, social, 
spiritual. None but a genuine Christian could have 
written this fine and noble book.” 


From the Christian Advocate (New York): 


“The very breath of this message is found in the words 
of the divine Master who said, “The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom. ... It is a volume that provokes and 
crystallizes thought and creates a desire to have a 
in the t and urgent task of fulfilling in the highest 
degree the noblest purposes of humanity in its cooperative 
and uplifting service in the name of religion as exemplified 
in the teaching and example of Jesus Christ, who is among 
mankind as one that serveth.” 


From the Reformed Church Messenger: 


“There is a splendid mysticism here. Perhaps, like the 
Jews who were straining to see a supernatural Savior, and 
thus missed Jesus, we too must learn to see God in the 
human, or we will miss God! A challenging book this.” 


From the Presbyterian Advance: 

“A truly remarkable book—remarkable in its concep- 
tions and in the precision of its expression. It presents a 
genuine passion for humanity as the chief inspiration 
and end of spiritual striving. It renders a valuable 
service in giving one a new vision of what must be the 
intense humanism of any true religion. It presents the 
passion of Jesus for humanity in a most compelling way.” 


From the Congregationalist: 
“This book is challenging from its opening statement.” 


From the Christian Union Quarterly: 

“This book succeeds in its purpose of interpreting in- 
sight and impulse in deepening experience of the human 
and intensifying devotion to the human ag religion. 
Sin is the unbuman in man’s life arrayed against the human 
and the enemies of all good are inhuman. Dr. Dickinson 
calls Jesus ‘the supreme humanist’ and sees his lordship 
in the attainment of his life and the triumph of his cause. 
The social awakening is social and spiritual in one, 
the social ion not one impulse among others, but the 
whole of the real human life. Its inspiration has always 
constituted the power of the faith in the living and present 
Christ. It is a healthy book for the times.’ 


There are hundreds of religious books published that one should 
read: here is one that all thoughtful people must read! 


Price of book $1.75 
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